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NOTES OF EXCURSIONS.—No. III. 
GLIMPSES OF BERKSHIRE SCENERY. 


Oxe word iminary, touching scenery. 
The clever Howadji, in his summer chroni- 
cles of the present season, has laid it down, a 
little perhaps too generally, that, except in 
cases of ng sublimity (a moun- 
tain or an ocean being abundantly able to 
take care of itself), a certain finessing of art 
applied to landseape is nécessary previous to 
an adequate, say a gentleman’s appreciation 
of nature. In illustration of this he con- 
trasts the Lake of Como with Lake George. 
The conditions claimed for the former, the 
“orange terraces and lemons and oleanders, 
under sumptuous chestnuts and funereal 
cypresses and ponderous wen under these 
and all that they imply of luxurious palaces, 
marble balusters, steps, statues, vases, and 
fountains,” may be readily granted as things 
5 not possessed ordinarily by American la 

seape, and in so far as they are useful 
things in their way, the scenery which is 
without them lacks that particular order 
ofexeellenee. Now there are various other 
orders, which may exist entirely indepen- 

artificialiti 











known to moralists and those who have 
much to do with human nature, shuns per- 
fection. He is not satisfied with it ina book, 
universally insipid those heroes 
of fiction who are fultless monsters of vir- 
ue. This is doubtless owing to his love of 
liberty, which is so strong us to spurn civili- 

and, at times, overthrow all restraints 
of right and honor. In things indifferent 

re for freedom is naturally, in a 
sound healthy constitution, a constantly act- 
ing power, is always seeking to get 
away, forget it or it by what con- 
ee e will, from all conventionalisms. 
tab is Peay arts and refinements and 
ot ; pamaneene itself: as, in the 

Indian wars 

trom a clase, the country the captive, 


western pioneers, whom one | & 
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| would think to have had liberty enough, not 


unfrequently became enamored of savage 
life and chose for himself the freedom of his 
wild conquerors. Hence the “low ” tastes 
in this matter of society, of men like Burns 
and Fielding. In the company of nature, 
which is supposed to be a refuge and solace 
for the overworn and wearied, is it not 
requisite that a certain wildness and rugged- 
ness should be found? Would we be con- 
tent with parks and fountains and grounds 
brought to the highest state of artistic culti- 
vation? Would it not have the same effect 
upon us of weariness and satiety which the 
too orderly arranged objects of a costly 
drawing-room excite? All is expense, 
luxury, and, perhaps, positive convenience. 
There is a reason and a use for everything, 
but the whole equipment is oppressive. it 
is a too easy couch upon which we cannot 
sleep. It is the too even elegance of a 
grammarian’s model style—the pattern essay 
of a rhetorician—Sterne’s pictures where all 
the angles are right angles. Now to intro- 
duce this arrangement into the scenes of 
nature, to plant a tree here for its beauty 
and there for its sublimity, to have feeling 
measured and graded by the foot-rule of a 
gardener, even when it is done with 
artistic taste, is to oppress us out of doors 
with the indoor feeling from which we 
would escape. We want the variety of a 
blunder or fault, we want to get away 
from the amateur to his raw material; we 
prefer nature unadorned—we need, to sum 
up all in a word, room for the imagination. 
Place for this ome monarch | The ima- 
ination works by escaping from the cun- 

nement of regularity through a broken 
hedge as it were. It must get out some- 
how. ‘The art is not to be denied, or its 
value, but itis misplaced. It is too plausi- 
ble, like the conversation and writings of 
men, Macaulay for instance, who are so 
natty and well fenced in with statements 
and sear that they leave us no power 
of thinkin ; suggest nothing but themselves, 
always radiate back self from their artfully- 

laced mirrors. There is great light, splen- 
4 and illumination, but it is a magician’s 
fire, which holds us powerless prisoners in 
the centre. We think this would be the 
effect of the prosperous conditions of the 
Lake of Como introduced into the American 
system of nature. Let us rather have its 
barrenness, its rudeness, its monotony, if you 
please to call it so. 

A seco association with these artifi- 
cial delights is. very unfavorable to manly 
enjoyment, It is the idea of expense, and 
consequently exclusiveness, with which they 
are more or less invested. It is man’s work 
which is made too obtrusively evident. We 
think not of nature, but of Mr. Smith’s fine 
show place, and are put out by Mr. Smith’s 
reason for planting his pines on a particular 
spot. We see the proprietor nervous, rest- 
soraden og If he is a small man he is 
sure to be all this: If he is a man of 
calibre the pains which he will take to ward 
off suspicion of these usual concomitants of 
improved landed ‘a cpg will uce 

similar uncomft result. But let rude 


large | of the general bread 








nature prevail, as at Lake George, many 

rts of the Hudson, and particularly in the 

assachusetts Berkshire scenery, and you 
are safe. The moral value of preserving 
this is not to be too lightly estimated for the 
American. Primitive nature is our relief 
and succor from the oppressive luxuries and 
over-civilization of the old world. The wild 
forest is nature’s bond for simplicity and men- 
tal hardihood. It is the corrective of the 
fast corrupting life of the cities. 

The imagination is superior to the fact, and 
the best of nature is but a collection of 
broken materials for a loftier structure. 

The mere picturesque, the desire of sum- 
mer city tourists, is one of the feeblest virtues 
ofalandscape. There are other conditions 
before it, and chiefly the great American char- 
acteristic of breadth. There can be nothing 
inferior in the vast sweeping masses of our 
scenery—or the constant grandeur of our 
numerous woods and waters. They may be 
little varied in detail, though a great deal 
might be said about that, but they have the 
universal sky above them and the sunlight 
will provide for them. Has it ever struck 
the reader how fortunate a circumstance it 
is that there are no landscape gardeners for 
the clouds, that science has not as yet 
touched the heavens ? 

Let the tasteful preservative influences of 
art be cherished in the care of our woods and 
fields; but let us seek for something simp- 
ler, grander, nearer the unfettered impulses 
of humanity than a garden. 

Berkshire scenery is not certainly much 
cultivated. The poverty of the soil, the 
rugged elements forbid many amateur efforts. 
Yet it is worthy to gladden and cheer the 
heart of man, to inspire with its healthful 
airs courage and resolution, and still tutor 
the eye to delicate and harmonious percep- 
tions. It has not that order of trained 
beauty to create rapturous dilletantes, but it 
affords nourishment for the spirit of a living 
man. 

For its elements of beauty we would class 
foremost the distances, with the atmospheric 
effects of its hills and mountains, including 
the cloud vapors and mists of the valleys. 
These are of infinite gradations. Obviously 
they are to be hinted at and “ noted” rather 
than described. Jf you could conyey with 
them the elasticity of the native air! 

We must content ourselves, therefore, 
with a few fragmentary allusions. 

The drives about Berkshire are, from any 
advantageous point, and there are peng Soy 
as Great Barrington, Stockbrid nox, 
Williamstown and numerous others, with 
many, “ Yarrows” to us, “ unvisited,” of great 
interest and variety. The lake upon which 
the home of Nathaniel Hawthorne looks out 
at Lenox is exceedingly beautiful in its pro- 
portions and the relative disposition of the 
mountains. It has the coo! freshness and 
life of some of our larger waters, with a more 
delicate sylvan beauty. The view partakes 

th and expansiveness or 
American scenery, aided by the cold at- 
mosphere, qualities which separate the land- 
scape from the more limited, but softer lake 
country in England. The Pontoosuc Lake 
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near Pittsfitld has stilf'an “air of exquisite 
repose fringed by its soft pines. It is not 
too large for simple beauty; its waters ‘are 
pellucid, and it winds gracefully, followed b 
several gentle shaded turnings of the ro 
Seen from the rounded summit of the Con- 
stitution Hill beyond, it blends admirably 
with the woodland and the majestic moun- 
tain setting on all sides. 

The water’ of the Housatonic, for the 
upper part of its course,is but a large brook, 
now enriching the more fertile meadows in 
a*narrow channel, but commonly glancing 
and dazzling in its descent in a shallow 
stream over courses of rock, of a cool rich 
brown, and sparkling to the sunlight in 
crested eddies, or to borrow an epithet from 
Milton, “ crisped” water, It is a pleasant 
foreground to a picture, as our artists know, 
with the purple evening distance of the 
western Taconic. 

This Tuconic range is crossed by many 
delightful roads. Can we forget the day’s 


exeursion with two pleasantly named and to | Allen, who first exhorted the tory Ge 


be named authors, whose Searlet Letters and 
White Jackets ure gleaming here and there 
about the world in the light of quickening 
fancies, as we skirted the hills— 


Through those windings and that shade, 


ascending to their tops by a bowered un- 
feneed path, the spray of the branches over 
us, one while looking down into ravines 
upon the heads of lofty growing trees, and 
surely, at the last, breaking forth “upon 
some open prospect of wide cultivation, 
nestling village, and ever ascending mountain 
background: ‘Such was the sight that’ day 
from the wild mountain road of the Rich- 
mond Vatley as the shadows of evening 
were gathering, and still, dim repose suc- 
ceeded to the pomp of the summer sky. 

We had pleasang noontide shelter, too, 
in a grove of maples, among which the light 
glanced brightly to hope-inspiring, cheerful 
talk 


Mr. Bryant’s muse, a “ Mountain nymph,” 
was born among these hills and has learnt no 
effeminacy among them. 

At anothér time we were among the 


Eastern range where the Gulf Road leads off | 


from Pittsfield—a wild picturesque defile, of 
rock and mossy forest, where lives a boun- 
teous spring, éver to be remembered through 
sultry years, of the “ ice brook’s temper,” A 
draggling thunder cloud threatened to over- 
take us, shading the wide area backward 
from the hills in rare sublimity—but we had 


the timely shelter of the barn by the way-| 


side, and were snugly nested in its hay loft, 
the rain pattering on its roof, gentlest of 
summer’s sounds. 

We never tired of the company of the 
Elms, of the contrasts of character in each, or 
of the variety among themselves. Here one 
stood “ severe in youthful beauty,” pencilled 
with delicate green and virgin foliage, while 
other trees of the forest grew dull and 
antumnal. There stood the guardian genius 
of the region, the Jupiter of the primeval 
wood, the Great Elm of Pittsfield, occupy- 
ing its position in the heart of the town 
green, ooking down from its well-built 

eight with contempt upon the flimsy archi- 
tectural pretences around. Wisely have the 
directors of the 1 gl iis Bank of the 
place chosen its lofty stem for the vignette 
to, their bills—an inspirer of areigth and 
confidence. It rises one hundred and twenty- 
eight feet in height, of-which ninety feet ex- 
tend from the base, unbroken by foliage, to 


the lowermost limbs. Its trunk is thirteen 
feet nine inches in cireumference, so that 


to encircle it. Even at the first settlement 
of the township, before Wiliam Pitt had sue- 
ceeded to the Indian honors of Poontoosuck, 
it was a wondrous tree, selected. by the 
inhabitants from the wide devastation of the 
axe. When the news of the Battle of Lex- 
ington was borne hither, with rapid foot and 
unfaltering voice, at its foot was marshalled 
the select band for the service of the revolu- 
tion. They stood, doubtless, firm as their 
old sound-hearted friend of the wood. And 
long after the victory was won, when peace 
had crowned its splendid triumphs with the 
unchecked and hitherto unsurpassed growth 
of freemen, a Berkshire soldier of dh war 





| may have infused into the calvinistic repub- 


eame to meet his commander and friend, 
La Fayette, standing beneath the old Elm,* 
Who knows what secret influences the tree 


licanism of the stout and reverend Thomas 


and then fought. them, The elm, indeed, 
has a Puritan rigor, as if stiffened and lopped 
by the early religious rigidity of the place— 
wearing none of the dissipated languor of 
the drooping foliage of the younger mem- 
bers of the family planted in more nutri- 
tious soil. It is black and melancholy, with 
its stern shaft—bearing the marks of its 
third century—while of late it has been 
searred with the seam of a deep wound. 
The elm has its Titanic sufferings. It was 
struck by lightning, rent and maimed, one 
snmmer day, the thirtieth of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-one. It must fall and 
become a tradition—seemingly now, a fit 
emblem of that use which its name suggests 
in England, which Hood has consecrated in 
mournful verse and which Spenser calls to 
mind on the death of Sidney in his “ Friend’s 
Passion for his Astrophel : 
The tree that coffins doth adom, 
With stately height threatening the sky. 


There are other varieties of the elms of 
Pittsfield, unsaintly fellows, their laxur- 
ious falling wes drunken and enervate, as 
if after some midnight carouse, drily rebuked’ 
by the dusty highway.” It is this: union of 
strength and effeminacy which is so fasci- 
nating in the elm. It is the touch of Natare 
which makes the whole world kin—power 
/and weakness. The firniness of the trunk, 
with the airy lightness of the foliage, seemed 
| always fit emblem of the true manly charac- 
| ter, sound in principle, ever graceful,and yield- 





ing in ornament. Nor should we forget the 
elm on one green lawn, “a carpet all alive.” 
At early morning its long thin shade 
pencilled its dial mark on the sward ; at noon 
it gathered up its robe to its’ foot, and like 
Jeremy Taylor's a of charity, the candle, 
light to all the world, dark only at home to 
its own perfections, it furnished its circle of 
shade and coolness to the weary, stretching 
its roots for easy reclining; later in the da 
it flung its shadow proudly ‘off, a huge bal- 
loon on the meadow, tethered to the parent 
trunk by a few delicate lines; at eve, the 
day and morning met together in its signals, 
nor was its coquetry interrupted, save when 
clouds, or rain, or night clothed it in other’ 
beauties, or mist invested it with Ossianie’ 
grandeur. 
The proof of a pudding is the eat- 
ing. The proof of a landscape is its 
power of nourishing the heart and head. 





three persons must be joined haid in hand} 








* Gov. Brigg’s speech at the Berkshire Jubilee. 


[Sept. 27, 


What wits does it breed, what intellects does 
it harbor, what men make it their refuge 
It is a question these hills, if asked, might 
answer. 

Though cotton manufactures do not pros. 
per as formerly in Berkshire, one of the uses 
to which the great staple is ‘ultimately py 
has been suddenly stimulated by the coup. 
ty. Under the shadow of Monumex 
Mountain, Mr. James, the novelist, stables 
those two famous steeds whose black hoof, 
have left their impress on 80 many a {ai 
page. He is not insensible to Berkshiry 
seeniery. He claims inspiration from jt jy 
the pictures of his last novel, dated at Stock. 
bridge. “ A good deal of laudatory matter,” 
he says, “has been written upon the land. 
scape-painting propensities of the author; 
and oue reviewer, writing in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, has comprehended and _ pointed 
out what has always been one of that 
author's especial objects in deseribing mere 
nae of — wniniged In the fol. 
owin es I have indu very little in 
diseettpetods of this kind; bint here as 
everywhere else, [ have ever endeavored to 
treat the picture of any particular place or 
scene with a reference to a man’s heart, or 
mind, or fate—his thoughts, his feelings, his 
destiny—and to bring forth, as it were, the 
latent sympathies between human and mere 
material nature. There is, to my mind,s 
likeness (a shadowing forth—a symbolism) 
in all the infinite variations which we see 
around us in the external world, to the 
changeful ideas, sensations, sentiments—as 
infinite and as varied—of the world of human 
life; and I cannot think that the scenes | 
have visited, or the sights that I have seen, 
in this portion of the earth—the richness, 
the beauty, the grandeur, the sublimity— 
ean have been without influence upon wy- 
self; can have left the pages of nature here 
a sealed book to one who. has studied their 
bright, a nia character so diligently in 
other lands.” 

Miss Sedgwick, as is well known to all 
readers of American literature, is there, and 
near by arose for the world, doubiless, first 
painted on the mists of the valley, the vision 
of The House with the Seven Gables 
Herman Melville, in the vistas of his wood 
and the long prospective @ from bis 
meadows to the mountains, blends the past 
and the future on his faney-sprinkled page. 
Hoimes, at his pink-buff cottage, sharpens 
his pointed verses in the keen mountain a. 
It is decidedly a quill-driving region. Nor's 
the heart frozen by its wintry snows. Whit 
avails the intellect if it is not the quickenet 
of the generous deed. Aliens are they 
the influences of the spot in whose breasts 
kindness is not a spontaneous law. We 
certainly did not meet with such, nor can We 
close these brief memorials of a summet 
excursion without acknowledging that 5 
richer mantle than the imperial purple of the 
mountains is the mantle of human love 
worn by the people of their shelter. 


“ The rest be works of Nature’s wondermett, 
But this the work of Heart’s astonishment. 


E, A. D. 





EY j 

Lirrie does he know_of human nature, 2° 

less of gospel charity, who expects to root ou 

the prejudices either of individuals or societ’ 

by unkindness, to extinguish animosity by vio- 

lence, or a spirit of revenge by want of cou 
fidence. Bisnor Watso%. 
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LITERATURE. 


VAGAMUNDO.* 


“Warren has not, in. his present work, 
pap virgin field of travel which he pre- 
sented in that on the Amazon, noticed by us 
afew weeks ago. Spain, although almost 
a terra incognita when com to France 
and Italy, is yet a well travelled country, 
and her very remoteness from the ordinary 
peat of fashionable travel seems to have se- 
cured to her a choicer set of visitors, or at 
any rate of travel-writers, than have been 
enjoyed by other countries more comfortable, 
but less picturesque. 

Our expectations were highly raised by 
the capital title of Mr. Warren’s book, Va- 

undo, which may, we presume, be ren- 
fered in the vernacular by the expressive 
if not classic term, loafer, and which is ad- 
mirably descriptive of the delightful feeling 
of vagabondizing independence with which 
the traveller, having passed the ordeal of cus- 
tom-house tormentors, and comfortably en- 
sconced himself in a hostelry of*fair promise, 
issues forth on his first ramble through a 
strange city, with the probability that be 
does not know a soul out of its many thou- 
sands ; id feelin ht gto in some va of 
the mind, painful, is in others not unpleasant, 
from the feeling of self-reliance py inde- 
pendence it produces, 

We were somewhat disappointed in the 
first quarter of the book. The author enters 
on his subject. as he entered Spain, by the 
least attractive side, We feared that we 
had encountered another of the many dull 
and superficial books of travel which appear 
to have been: made up from the famous red 

ide-book, and not observation of the 

er pages of nature and character ever 
open to observation around. The Attacl:é, 
we thought, somewhat partook of the buck- 
ram stiffness of his official collar and skirts ; 
he seemed to have a painful sense that it 
was his duty to give us an inventory of the 
places through which he passed, with their 
population, and an enumeration of the — 
edifices, if any, which they possessed. n, 
too, he passe urgos by without stopping 
to explore its famed cathedral or visiting the 
Tomb of the Cid a few miles distant, an 
omission we could not pardon. 

When the traveller however reaches 
Madrid he settles down in lodgings, and 
takes time to look about him, and he then 
becomes interesting as any man may who is 
able to give the results of his individual ex- 
perience in an agreeable form. 

After some months’ residence in Madrid, 
the author picks up a fellow-traveller who 
is a fellow-countryman as well, and a ser- 
vant, whom he tries hard to invest with 
somewhat of the interest of Sancho Panza 
st haje Gens bodygaard) wits tedit. 

ea com with indif- 
ferent success, and with these companions 
makes the usual tour of the Mediterranean 
coast of the Straits for a 
couple of weeks’ sojourn in Morocco, which 
oe of the most agreeable portions of 


On the second page of his volume the au- 
thor takes timely occasion to inculcate the 
ony “to the sate of oa 

where in general, and in Spai 
Particular, = es 





John Esias Warren. Charles Seribner. 


V ou . 
Brie eae OF the Attaché » See : 
8 Excursion into the Empire of Morocco. By 





GOOD NATURE. 


“In no country is good nature more abso- 
Jutely indispensable than in Spain. Let him 
to whom the generous fates have vouchsafed this 
precious boon—this sacred talisman, which con- 
verts whatever it touches into gold—let him, I 
say, thank heaven for the inestimable treasure it 
has bestowed, for a gift inexhaustible in its re- 
sources, and which will ever tend to lighten 
the burden of the brain and heart, and strew 
the rugged pathway of life with sparkling gems 
and fragrant flowers! But to him who is na- 
turally peevish and fretful, who is more disposed 
to pick out a single grain of fault than to regard 
a peck of merit—who is never willing to allow 
any noble quality in another of which he him- 
self is utterly deficient ; and who, on the other 
hand, firmly believes that every evil tendency 
which he finds existing in his own breast is ag- 
gravated a hundredfold in the bosom of every 
other individual—a person of this description, 
wherever else he may travel, should never. for a 
moment dream of entering Spain. If he does 
so he may be certain of encountering disap- 
pointment at every step; the phantom of plea- 
sure may flit. across his way, but only to taunt 
and perplex him with her deceitful presence. 
He may strive to clasp her in his selfish em- 
brace, but she will elude his efforts and fly away 
before him. The wily goddess is not thus to be 
caught: those who pursue her in eager chase 
are always mocked by her rapid and untiring 
flight—she is to them a laughing coquette, who 
repels while she attracts. It is only upon those 
who seek her not that she bestows her favors ; 
to such she is a gentle companion, a sincere and 
ardent friend !” 


Trifling facts are often of great signifi- 
cance. What could be more Casrliative of 
the spirit which animated the erection of the 
Escurial, and of bigotry, now as then, than 
the cireumstance mentioned by our author, 
that in the library of that famous monastic 
palace the books are placed with their edges 
turned oulwards, 

In his nocturnal rambles through Madrid, 
Mr. Warren encounters certain Dogberries, 
whose manners seem as gentle as their 
official appellation :— 


THE SERENOS. 


“The strain of a solitary guitar alone fell 
upon our ears, while the only human objects we 
beheld were the muffled forms of the ‘ Serenos,’ 
or watchmen, standing with their spears and 
lanterns at the corner of every street. Nothing 
eould be more picturesque or formidable than 
the appearance which they thus presented ! 

“These Serenos, in spite of their terrible 
aspect, are exceedingly kind to strangers who 
have mistaken their way, and not unfrequently 
accompany them for some distance to the street, 
and even the house of which they are in search. 
On these occasions they generally expect a 
trifling remuneration for their trouble ; and if it 
is convenient for you to present them with a 
choice cigar, do so without fail, and you may 
depend upon it that they will always stand ready 
to manifest their gratitude for your kindness, 
should the circumstances of the uncertain future 
ever afford them an opportunity.” 


We have never met a more amusing in- 
dieation of Spanish gravity than in the 
following 

AUCTION SCENE. 

“ The sale was conducted in the open court, 
around which were a number of benches, upon 
which were quietly seated some forty or fifty grim- 
looking individuals, as silent and motionless as 
if they were so many mourners at a funeral. 
The auctioneer, of an ill-omened visage, was 
mounted upon a low platform in front of his 
auditory, to whom he declared in calm and mea- 


sured words the article which was for sale, as 





well as the highest price which had already been 
bid upon it. 

“On the whole it was a serious and impres- 
sive ceremony. The stillness was scarcely broken 
by a word or a whisper, and when the bell was 
rung at the close of each sale, it was like the 
tolling of a death-knell. When we left the spot 
it was with faces as long as if we had just 
emerged from a sepulchre.” 


But to show the contrasts of human na- 
ture, and the other side of Spanish charac- 
ter, what do we come upon only half a page 
further on in the narrative, and half a street’s 
length perhaps in the thoroughly Spanish 
city of Seville? Be attentive, ye white- 
meres opera goers, adjust the lorgnette and 

rop the fan, for the changing scene now 
presents 


FIGARO’S SHOPS. 


“ Before returning to our hotel we stopped at 
a barber’s shop to get shaved. According to 
legendary report and general belief, this was the 
identical one occupied by the immortal Figaro 
of Beaumarchais, Mozart, and Rossini. Such 
being its associations, who could resist the 
temptation to pop into it? The barber we found 
to be a young and skilful artist in his profession, 
who gave us a most excellent shave, and that 
too without the aid of a brush. An earthen- 
ware bowl, with a rim about four or five inches 
in width, one side of which was scooped out 
sufficiently to adapt itself to the form of the neck, 
was filled with warm water, and then placed 
beneath my chin. With a piece of soap in his 
hand this modern Figaro commenced rubbing 
and washing my face in such a vigorous man- 
ner that in a few moments my features were 
completely covered with a white and creamy 
lather. I was almost suffocated, and could 
scarcely breathe without imbibing some portion 
of the soapy mass. A single stroke of the 
keen-edged razor, however, afforded me instant 
relief. One side of my face was as beardless as 
that of an infant: another stroke, and the other 
side of my phiz was as naked as its fellow. A 
face bath of eau de Cologne ensued, and I rose 
from my seat a lighter and (as persons say who 
have just passed through some severe ordeal) I 
trust a better man! Heaven commend me to 
the barbers of Seville. They are a happy and 
harmless race, and the most delicate managers 
of the razor in the universe. They are well 
versed in all the gossip of the town, and are re- 
markable for their loquacity and good nature. 
Almost any matter of local intelligence you 
may be sure to obtain from your barber, whose 
acquaintance, therefore, is well worthy of being 
cultivated. The highest class of Spanish Figa- 
ros are but little below the medical professors in 
social rank. They are licensed to use the lancet 
and apply leeches, these being operations which 
the doctors almost invariably decline to perform. 
As for-myself, I would as soon consent to be 
| bled by one of these fellows as by a more 
; solemn practitioner, though, as a general rule, 
| I think I shouid prefer keeping my blood within 
my own body.” 





Although a much-written upon subject, 
we cannot resist giving a bit from one of 
our author’s animated descriptions of 


THE BOLERO. 


“ We had not been long in the room before 
the guitars began to sound, and an electric 
species of animation immediately infused itself 
into every one present. All were eager for the 
dancing to commence. Even Ronalds and 
Pascual shared the universal enthusiasm, and the 
latter actually ¢ his hands, in token of his 
uncontrollable impatience and delight. Suddenly 
a beautiful creature and an active youth bound- 
ed into the centre of the cleared circle, and after 
two or three preparatory clicks of their casta- 
nets, performed for us a matchless Spanish 
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Bolero, which called forth the most unbounded 
applause of the audience. We were delighted 
beyond the power of language to describe; as 
to giving the reader any adequate idea of the 
eful movements and beautiful attitudes of the 
ance, we conscientiously acknowledge our- 
selves incompetent to the task. A succession 
of Andalusian dances followed, each of them 
affording us the highest degree of satisfaction 
and pleasure. Finally, a bewitching damsel, 
not above. thirteen years of age, but as. exqui- 
sitely proportioned as Hebe and as beautiful as 
Venus, hovered into the magic circle, and exe- 
euted the Spanish Ole, in a manner which quite 
bereaved us for a moment of our sanity. Every 
muscle and limb seemed to be in harmonious 
motion. Verily it was a delicious spectacle! 
As we gazed upon her, clad as she was in the 
sweetest charms of youth and beauty, and be- 
held the sparkling of her starry eyes; the 
dreamy waving of her arms; the easy undula- 
tions of her body ; the gentle bendings of her 
head and neck ; the vibrations of the castanets 
in her gloveless hands, and the inimitable move- 
ments of her tiny feet, we could almost fancy 
that no earthly creation, but the very Goddess 
of Grace and Nature was moving in all her per- 
fections before our delighted eyes !” 


On passing through a wretched village, 
with an appellation of most Castilian infla- 
tion, Castileja de la Cuesta, the traveller 
makes a patriotic halt before 


THE HOUSE OF CORTEZ. 


“ Stopping at a low and insignificant building, 
more suitable for a shed than a human habita- 
tion, we read the following inscription on a 
marble tablet placed directly over the door. 
‘ Here died Hernan Cortez, a victim to disgrace 
and sadness, the glory of our country, and the 
conqueror of the Mexican empire: he expired 
on the 2d of September, 1544.’ The house (if 
such it may be called) was, at the period of our 
visit, tenanted by a poor but proud apothecary, 
who, according to his own account, had served 
as one of the chief-syrgeons in the Spanish 
army during the French invasion. He very 
hospitably invited us within, and entertained us 
freely with fruit and wine, for which he abso- 
lutely refused to accept even the smaliest remu- 
neration. We regretted afterwards that we had 
offered him anything, fearing that we might 
have wounded his pride. Taking us into a 
small chamber, between ten and twelve feet 
square, ‘ here,’ said he, ‘in this room Hernan 
Cortez died, and here likewise, this little child 
of mine, that you see laughing in its mother’s 
arms, was born! Upon our asking him if he 
found selling drugs a profitable business, he re- 
plied, «1 might do tolerably well, if business 
and sickness came together. At this season of 
the year, when people have an abundance of 
money, there is comparatively but little sickness, 
whereas, in the summer, when there is plenty of 
sickness, the money is quite exhausted.” 

“Having bidden the worthy druggist good 
bye, we remounted our horses and proceeded on 
our way.” 


Mr. Warren passes the merry season of 
the Carnival in a city famed for its hag | 
and joyousness, the white-walled Cadiz. He 
gives a long and very agreeable account of 
the drama, fen which we ean take but 


TWO CARNIVAL SCENES, 


“On the evening preceding the commence- 
ment of the carnival, we visited one of the prin- 
cipal] theatres, in company with the consul, who 
assured us that something unusual would cer- 
tainly take place, expressive of the general hila- 
rity produced by the proximity of the coming 
festival. We were not disappointed in our an- 
ticipations. ‘The boxes and galleries were filled 
with beautiful women, and the pit with Spanish 
gentlemen, each of whom was dressed with the 
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same elegance and care as if for a fashionable 
ball. A more radiant scene of life and beauty, 
it would be difficult to imagine. The ladies in 
their gay shawls and Jace mantillas looked ex- 
tremely fascinating, and wielded with such cap- 
tivating grace their animated fans, that we were 
completely in raptures with the ease and poetry 
of their manner. Among them was ove who 
was pointed out to us as the belle of Cadiz, and 
= indeed did she deserve so distinguished a 
title. 

“To say that she was beautiful is nothing— 
she was unspeakably lovely—aye, fairer than the 
fairest image of a poet's dream! She was only 
fifteen—half child—half woman, but without 
exception the most exquisite embodiment of 
female charms that ever dawned upon my vision. 
I lack words and power to paint her as she was ; 
but with her soft blue eyes she gladdens Cadiz 
still, and sheds a sunshine on every happy heart 
within her sphere. Go then, fond reader, and 
gaze upon her celestial countenance yourself ; 
listen to the sweet melody of her voice, and bask 
in the splendor of her witching smile. Thence- 
forth the marble Venus of Florence will be for- 
gotten, and you will realize, with loftier concep- 
tions of trath and beauty, that nature in her un- 
curbed efforts soars far beyond the highest 
achievements of art. 

“ When the curtain at length rose, the excite- 
ment of the audience greatly increased.’ No 
sooner had the actors taken their position upon 
the stage, than they were completely inundated 
with beans and confectionery, from every part 
of the house. Expecting an attack of this kind 
they were not at all disconcerted, but continued 
the amusing farce to its termination, notwith- 
standing the storm of sugar-plums by which 
they were vigorously and unceasingly assailed. 

“ The sport was exceedingly contagious, and 
I am certain that, for the time being, there was net 
a single person in the room whose gravity had 
successfully resisted the nerve-restoring influence 
of laughter and mirth. It seemed as if grief 
had taken a temporary departure from the earth ; 
bet nowhere is there more actual misery and 
sorrow among men, and more painful solicitude 
and anxiety among women, than within the 
lofty sea walls of this gem-city of the ocean. 


* * ial a 


“ Every baleony throughout the entire length 
of the street was thronged with frolicsome dam- 
sels, each of whom was supplied with a silken 
bag filled with beans, or something of the kind, 
with which she industriously pelted the passers- 
by. This curious missile was secured by means of 
a cord of sufficient length, by which it could be 
immediately withdrawn as soon as the purpose 
of its mission had been accomplished. No dis- 
tinction of persons was made, but everybody, 
old men, priests, and soldiers, were alike assail- 
ed, and no one took the slightest offence, but on 
the contrary, seemed to enjoy the fun exceed- 
ingly. Our neighbors on the opposite side of 
the street kept up an incessant warfare with their 
confectionery bags against every one who 
chanced to pass within the limits of their juris- 
diction. From our position on an upper bal- 
cony, we carefully watched the proceedings of 
the girls, selfishly congratulating ourselves that 
we were beyond the reach of their well-loaded 
projectiles. While we were indulging in this 
feeling of fond security, suddenly a missile 
whizzed through the air, and striking my hat 
with extraordinary force, sent it rolling to the 
farthest extremity of our apartment. Looking 
instantly in the direction from whence the attack 
proceeded, I perceived that one of the damsels, 
who had been watching us from below, had 
stolen up quietly to the top of the house, where, 
being but little above the level of our chamber, 
she had despatched the messenger, which had 
committed such havoc on my dilapidated som- 
brero. Though we were inciined to pardon the 
young lady, yet our incorrigible Pascual was 
evidently bent upon some plan of revenge. At 








ae 
length a thought seemed to strike him. Seizing 
an immense horse-blanket, which Ronalds 
always carried with him for his individual) eom. 
fort, he secured it in the middle with a | 
cord, and then taking advantage of the mos 
favorable opportunity, he threw it with such 
dexterity that it landed like a huge shaw! dj. 
reetly over the shoulders of the girl who haq 
attacked us, to the infinite merriment of herself 
and of all the others who witnessed this extra. 
ordinary exploit.” 


We have taken our extracts at hap-hazard, 
and have left se sm the pleasantest pas. 
sages of this agreeable book untouched. The 
reader had better get it and repair the omis- 
sions which space render compulsory upon 
us. Meanwhile, to leave him in good humor 
with the Spaniard, and as a parting salutation 
of our own, we conmend to him the following 
beautiful incident :-— 

GOD BLESS YOU. 

« As we journeyed on a trifling incident oc. 
curred, which very favorably disposed us to- 
wards the peasantry of Spain. A large pany 
of field laborers, attired in scarlet jackets and 
sashes, were returning to their homes after the 
toils of the day, and were singing in unison a 
lively song, in token of the happiness within their 
hearts. The sun was now sinking behind the 
hills, and the stars of evening were beginning to 
gem the vast canopy of heaven. A soft and 
rich twilight gave a sweet mellowness to the 
features of the surrounding landscape, infusing 
thoughts of romance and poetry into our minds, 
and making everything appear to us like the 
scenery of a picture or a dream. As we reach- 
ed the body of peasantry, they immediately se- 
parated to each side of the road, and as we 
passed between them, they saluted us with the 
beautiful expression, ‘ Vaga vel con Dios’ (go 
you with God). A thrill of pleasure ran 
through my veins as I heard this nationa! bene 
diction, pronounced with such deep solemnity, 
and issuing like a full and majestic chorus from 
the lips of these humble tillers of the soil.” 


ong 





MR. SIMMS’S KATHARINE WALTON. 


History tells us of the partition of the Ro. 
man world by the Triumvirs, and in some- 
thing of a similar manner—although with- 
out apparent co-operation—have four of our 
most prominent writers divided our own 
country, each claiming jurisdiction over 4 
certain portion to be cultivated as a field of 
fiction. The world of waters, New York, 
and some of the States west of it belong— 
alas, since this writing, ed—to 
the veteran Cooper; Virginia North 
Carolina to Mr. Kennedy; the far Southern 
and Southwestern States to Mr, Simms; 
and Mr. Thompson, author of “ The Green 
Mountain Boys,” “The Rangers,” &«— 
works neither as generally known nor appre- 
ciated as they should be—lays no unjust 
claim to the regions of Down East. 

Mr. Simms. has thoroughly acquainted 
himself with the history and traditions of 
his own peculiar sphere, and that in the most 
minute manner. In “Katharine Walton” 
his scenes are true to the life, the incidents, 
whether in the greenwood or the drawing- 
room, real occurrences, and most of the cha 
racters have figured in and about Charleston 
during the eventful period of that citys 
occupancy by the British forces. ; 

The ladies of Charleston, both patriots 
and royalists, the officers of the garrison, 
and many noted characters are presented to 

* Katharine Walton; or, the Rebel of Dorchester: 


an Historical Romance of the Revolution in Carviios- 
By the Author of “Richard Hurdis,” &e. Philadel 
phia: A. Hart. 
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er, speaking and acting as they once 

me agen pe upon the real stage of life. 

book commences with the rescue of 

Colonel Walton—the impersonation of the 

martyr, Hayne—at Dorchester, and termi- 
with his execution. 

The interest of the reader is excited in 
the first page, nor is it allowed to flag until 
the end has crowned the work. To give an 
idea of the plot would be somewhat super- 
fluous, since it hinges upon the events of the 
time, and so numerous are the morceaux 
worthy of quotation that we are at a loss to 
choose, and are almost tempted to consult 
the Sortes Virgiliane. In every drama, 
tragedy, opera, or novel a “low comedy 
man” is necessary to lighten up the piece. 
Lieutenant Porgy sustains the character in 
Mr. Simms’s novel. He is a man of some edu- 
cation, not deficient in conduct and courage, 
befitting a soldier, but—as his name im- 

lies—overmuch given to the flesh pots of 

t. In the course of the narrative the 
Lieutenant not only distinguishes himself, 
but does it by the aid of those very pots 
and pans that his soul loves so well. He 
and acompanion are nearly surprised in a 
friend’s house, but make their escape, carry- 
ing off with them certain cooking utensils 
and their contents, hot from the fire, and 
with them contrive to give the bold dragoons 

RATHER A WARM RECEPTION. 

“Porgy, the pot-hooks with pot depending 
still in one hand, and the hominy stick in the 
other, looked up only to discover a dragoon 
leisurely marching down upon him, and but a 
few steps off. He cast his eyes about him for 
his sword, but it lay where he had been sitting, 
to the windward of the fire, fully ten paces off. 
Here was a quandary. The dragoon was in the 
act of picking his teeth when he first saw him ; 
he was now deliberately drawing out his sabre. 
Pogy’s glance at his sword, and a slight slip 
backward, moved the Scotchman to suspect him 
of flight; to prevent which the latter rushed 
directly upon him, his weapon now flourishing 


in the air. The bulk of Porgy, the nearness of | 


the enemy, and the distance at which his sword 
lay, forbade the hope of recovering it in season 
for his defenee, and as the dragoon darted on 
him, obeying a fresh impulse, our epicure raised 
the pot by the hangers with his left hand, 
caught one of its still burning feet in the right, 
and, with a desperate whirl, sent the entire con- 
tents of the vessel, scalding hot, directly into the 
face of his assailant. The effect was equally 
awful and instantaneous. The dragoon dropped 
the uplifted sabre, and set up the wildest yell of 
agony, while he danced about as if under the 
direct spells of Saint Vitus. The hominy stuck 
to his face and neck like a plaster, and the efforts 
to remove it with his hand only tore away the 
skin with it. Porgy was disposed to follow up 
his success, and knocking the fellow on the 
head with the empty vessel was a performance 
which was totally unresisted. In the agony of 
dragoon, his approach for this purpose was 
totally unseen. Down he rolled, under the 
wild shock of the iron kettle ; and our hero, 
congratulating himself with his narrow escape, 
seized upon the frying-pan, not disposed to lose 
: on as well as his bread, and was wheel- 
ing to make off for the woods, when another 
on made his rance on the brow of 
the hill, making swift tracks in pursuit. 

“*D—n that fellow Lance,’ muttered Porgy 
bd ge ‘he has left me to be butchered.’ 

“He gathered up his sword as a point of honor, 
but still held a fond gripe upon the frying-pan. 

m: was but one dragoon in chase, and if 
he could draw him yet further into the woods, 
the noise of the strife would probably alarm no 
other—that is, if the howlings of the first had 
hot given the alarm already. Our epicure, as 





we know, had little speed of foot, and with his 
impediments of sword and frying-pan in his 
hands, he made a very awkward headway. 

“ The Porgy was already preparing to wheel 
about for the purpose of defence, when his feet 
tripped in some root that was along the surface, 
and over he went, headlong, the contents of the 
frying-pan flying forward in all directions. In 
another moment, and when only half recovering 
—on his knees still, and painfully rising to his 
feet—the dragoon stood above him. 

“ « Surrender, ye d—d ribils, or I shortin you 
by the shoulder !’ 

“ Furious at the loss of both meat and bread, 
Porgy roared out his defence : 

“« Surrender be d—d! Do I look like the 
man to cry peccavi to such a sawney as you? 
Do your best, bowlegs, and see what you'll 
make of it!” 

“ With unexpected agility, unable to rise, he 
rolled over at these words, and now lay upon 
his back, his sword thrust upwards, and pre- 
pared to parry that of the assailant, after a new 
fashion of defence. In this situation no defence 
could well be made. The exhibition was, in 
fact, rather ridiculous than otherwise. The ab- 
domen of Porgy rose up like a mountain, 
seeming to invite the attack. The dragoon, 
however, did not appear to see anything amusing 
in the spectacle. He showed himself in sober 
earnest. His brother soldier groaned hideously 
at this moment, and he had no reason to doubt 
that his hurt was mortal. He straddled the 
prostrate Porgy, and, in reply to his defiance, 
prepared to strike with his broad claymore at 
the head of the epicure. His sabre was thrown 
up, that of Porgy thrown out to receive it, 
when, suddenly the dragoon dropped lifeless 
upon our partisan, and the next instant the re- 
port of a rifle was heard from the neighboring 
woods. 

“«Ah! cried Porgy, throwing off the in- 
cumbent body of his assailant, ‘that dog, 
Lance; he has not abandoned me; and [ 
should have known that he never would. The 
rascal—how I do love him!” 


The humor of the extract must excuse its 
length. Perhaps it may not be stepping 
from our place to hint, such a book deserves 
to be given to the world in a more presenta- 
ble and preservable form. 





MR. FOSDICK’S MALMITZIC.* 


TueERre is, perhaps, some similarity between 
the creation of a romance and the flying of a 
kite. Three things are essentially necessary 
for the attaining of success in either. 

The kite is the novel itself, buoyed up by 
the .affatus of imagination—stronger or 
weaker as it may be—balanced and kept in 
proper trim by a éail, which, like the plot, 
must be neither too heavy nor too light, too 
long nor too short, but exactly in proportion 
to the size of the kite; and, finally, held 
down to earth by a suitable cord of common 
sense, which, with the above-mentioned well 
regulated tail, makes an equipoise for the fre- 
quently too potent “divine afflatus” that 
buoys the machine up. Cut off the tail and 
away — your kite, twisting around in 
every direction, and finally dashes itself to 

ieces against the nearest chimney-pot. Let 
ioose the cord, and after an irregular aerial 
flight, so high as to be beyond the ken and 
comprehension of ordinary mortals, it will 
take a sudden plunge, and probably pop into 
a horse pond. Keep, therefore, everything in 
per trim, and if only there be enough of 
impetus, there is no telling how loftily your 
kite may soar, and how many may look upon 
and admire it. 
* Malmitzic the Toltec, and the Cavaliers of the 


Cross. By W. W. Fosdick. Cincinnati: W.H. More 
& D. Anderson. 








Dr. Franklin flew his kite to good purpose. 
Our Wall street gentry succeed admirably in 
their performances in the same line, savin 
only that their kite raises the wind instead 
of the wind raising their kite; and for the 
life of us we cannot see why the compari- 
son may not be a proper and an honorable 
one to employ, even where so thin-skinned 
& race as authors are concerned. 

From the first line of Mr. Fosdick’s book 
to the end he assumes and sustains so lofty 
and grandiloquent a style that criticism, 
startled and appalled, lets fall her bowie, and 
comparison halting, first attempts a demon- 
stration by marshalling to her aid Milton, 
Ossian’s McPherson, and George Croly, but 
finding that neither comes up to the mark, 
brings in Pollock as a corps de reserve, and 
foiled again, admits that the whole “course 
of time” cannot furnish a parallel, drops her 
balances in disgust, and quits the field. 

Not as ordinary mortals do our author’s 
Indians and Cortesian Spaniards walk the 
boards, but with something akin to the stalk 
of the melodramatic star, who, when he 
would retire for the night, instead of asking 
politely for a candle, must needs bellow out, 
pleno ore, “ Ho! slaves, a light there ;” or, 
if he wishes to punish a refractory child by 
a temporary confinement in a dark closet, 
makes the welkin ring with, “ Away with 
him! to the deepest dungeon ‘neath the 
castle moat.” 

The heavy sentences roll off with an air 
majestic as that with which the Drummer of 
the Old Park—now transplanted to Niblo’s 
Garden—ever brought the round and sono- 
rous tones of his well-beloved instrument 
to bear upon overture or chorus, while the 
smaller scraps of dialogue—filled with sharp 
Aztec names that crackle in every line—rattle 
away like the snare-drum in Jenny Lind’s 
“ Rataplan.” 

The swearing is magnificent. 


“© Yea, by the heart of Huitzilopotchli, will 
I,” said the Emperor. ‘None but friend shall 
have my flesh and blood.’ ” 


Imagine the thermometer as high as is ours 
at the present writing, and then think what 
a relief it must have been for the Emperor 
to have got all that off from his mind. 

Malmitzie the Toltee is a terrible fellow; 
and soon after the book opens—being in- 
clined that way—gets into the thickest of a 

uarrel about a certain T'ascallan, in which 
acama,Coanaco, Cuicuitza, Guatemozin, and 
sundry other gentlemen, whose names our 

n is impotent to transcribe, are mixed up. 

fore the affair terminates, Malmitzic flies 
into a terrible passion, and indulges in 

CALLING HARD NAMES. 

“« Back! on your lives, you villainous mon- 
sters!’ thundered a throat that startled the mob 
like an earthquake. It was Malmitzic, who, 
drawing a sword of unknown metal and intense 
brillianey, mounted the block, and supported 
the head of the lifeless gladiator on one knee, 
while the sunbeams upon his sword almost 
dazzled the spectators, and his dark eyes darted 


forth fire in their fierce glance.” 


Guatemozin taking offence at Montezu- 
ma’s truckling to Cortes, sticks his spear 
into him by way of showing his displeasure. 
Tecuilipo, the deegiee of Montezuma, and 
also cousin and mistress of Guatemozin, 
does not like the action at all, and tells her 
lover as much, at the same time giving him 
the mitten. 

The lover, however, holds to the opinion 
that the old gentleman has had nothing more 
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than he deserved, and in expressing his ideas 
upon the subject, treats us to the following 
specimen of 

PILING UP THE AGONY. 

“ But he has blotted out an empire in an in- 
stant ; he has fled like a frightened priest from 
the altar of his gods; he has stained the proud 
escutcheon of a line of kings with cowardice ; 
he has dipped the scroll of our nobility in a 
pool of blood, and drained a scarlet sea of 
slaughter out of the common heart of the Aztec 
race, ‘Tecuilipo, was it not time to send him 
to the shadowed valley of the dead ?” 


Tecuilipo thinks not; but Malmitzic, com- 
in at the very nick of time, coincides 
with him, and 


: PILES THE AGONY STILL HIGHER. 

“ Not I, said the Toltec firmly, but enourag- 
ingly. Nay, though you strung tyrants’ heads 
as thick as the skulls which stand in the Tzom- 
pantli, I would not lay a hair's weight of 
blame upon your heart. No, boy, you have 
pierced the skin of one with a flake of Obsidian, 
whose pusillanimity has blackened Tenochtitlan 
with corses.” 


Guatemozin can sing songs as well as slash 
sconces, and in the earlier part of the volume 
we are treated to a specimen of his abilities 
in the former line, which was well received 
by his friends. One verse will convince the 
reader that from it Mr. Wood must have 
borrowed the idea of his celebrated song, 


“ LET THE TOAST BE DEAR WOMAN.” 
“ Quetzolcoat] wanders now 
In shadowy Tlapallan ; 
When he comes the knee shall bow, 
Of each pround Tlascallan ; 
And when he again appears 
From that unknown region, 
‘ Dear woman’s health’ shall greet his ears 
From voices of a legion.” 


The author possesses an imagination truly 
immense, a flow of language really Missis- 
sippian, but we fear that some mischievous 
genius has cut the string of his kite. No 
one can read the book without regretting 
that so much of study and labor have been 
so misapplied. An acute critic at our elbow 
suggests that the author must have been 
laboring under a pressure of at least forty 
pounds to the square inch, and that a safety 
valve was an indispensable necessity. 





The Literature and the Literary Men of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Abraham 
Mills, A.M., author of “ Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres,” ete., ete., ete. 2 vols. 
Harpers.—We presume Mr. Abraham Mills, 
A.M., &c., by placing his name on the title-page 
of this book, pretends to some sort of owner- 
ship in its contents. Moreover, the preface 
speaks of the lectures having been commenced 
more than twenty years ago. ‘To this is added 
the comprehensive sentence—“In preparing 
them for the press the author has availed him- 
self of every assistance that other publications 
on kindred subjects afford.” Particular ac- 
knowledgments are then made to books of easy 
reference, as Warton, Hallam, Hazlitt, &c., 
“ Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature” 
bringing up the list. Upon testing Mr. Mills’s 
reading in some half a dozen instances, taken at 
random, we find him verbatim et literatim tran- 
seribing from the last-mentioned popular source, 
or simply abbreviating, with slight and unimpor- 
tant verbal alterations, The articles we have 
compared are Chaucer, Sir John Beaumont, 
Carew, Ben Jonson, Thomas Heywood, Junius, 
in which we find comment and extracts convey- 
ed in the lump from Chambers to Mills. There 
are no quotation marks or foot references. It is 
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a wholesale plagiary, which would subject the 
publishers te an action for copyright damages, 
were there any American copyright for Messrs. 
Chambers’ On so common a topic as Pope, 
Mr. Mills has not only transferred narrative, but, 
as usual, critical opinions. The book thus com- 
piled passes for original reading and judgment. 
We have seen it thus noticed in prodent quar- 
ters, the Evening Post and The Tribune, as an 
American work. In justice to the interests and 
reputation of Messrs. Chambers in this country, 
we state these facts, and ask the compiler upon 
what principle of literary action he has not 
issued this book with the appropriate title, 
“ Chambers’s English Literature, transferred by 
A. Mills ?” 


Moral Reflections, Sentences, and Maxims 
of Francis, Duc de la Rochefoucauld. Newly 
translated from the French, with an Introdue- 
tion and Notes. To which are added, Moral 
Sentences and Maxims of Stanislaus, King of 
Poland, Gowans—A well prepared edition, as 
its title indicates, of the celebrated maxims. 
The numerous discussions which have been ex- 
cited by them seem fully indicated in a single 
sentence of the preface—* Rochefoucauld has 
placed himself, with regard to private morality, 
in the same predicament as Machiavelli with re- 
gard to political morality.” Both books are to 
be taken as satires rather than systems. If the 
misanthrophy, selfishness, and worldly sensu- 
ality of the Duke’s French court is put forward 
as an exclusive picture of human nature, we 
must needs protest with Malvolio: “I think 
nobly of the soul, and no way approve his 
opinion.” As an image of conventionalism, 
and of much of the world as it is, the wisdom 
is perfect. Many of the maxims, too, have a 
wider range, as in this subtle expression of a 
truth of universal law—* A man may be more 
cunning than another, but not more cun- 
ning than all others,” or this essential trait 
of character, “ Men more easily renounce their 
interests than their tastes ;’” or this labor-saving 
observation, found out long since: by Solomon, 
“ a fool has not stuff enough to be good.” It is 
evidence of a more extended sympathy in Roche- 
foucauld than has been generally allowed him, 
that parallel passages to his aphorisms are to be 
found in authors of the most varied dispositions, 
Cowper and Bulwer, Byron and Shakspeare, 
with hosts of others, farnishing (in the foot notes 
of this edition) frequently identical opinions. 
Undoubtedly the common expression is that of 
a Mephistophiles. It is as well to bear in mind 
a wise saying touching this form of writing, that 
a proverb is generally but the half of a truth, 
and look at onee for the oppesite half of the 
sphere. 

Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D.D., 
and of his Son, Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckmin- 
ster. By Eliza Buckminster Lee. Second 
edition. Ticknor—A new edition of a work 
already reviewed at length in the Literary World 
(No. 125), whieh, besides its special character 
of personal development, contains many in- 
teresting passages of diary and correspondence, 
illustrating the mental condition of former times 
in America. The sketch of the Monthly An- 
thology, a Boston periodical of 1806, is note- 
worthy among the records of this kind. It was 
connected with a club, and conducted with con- 
scientiousness and spirit. The younger Buck- 
minster’s “ Journal of Studies” and incidental 
memoranda of his reading, always possesses in- 
terest. The traits of character of father and 
son we have already dwelt upon. 


Running Sketches of Men and Places in 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Scotland. By George Copway (Kahgegagah- 
bowh). J.C. Riker.—Kahgegagahbowh visited 
Europe as a delegate to the 
1850, and his tour extended over England, Bel- 
gium, and the Rhine, to Frankfort, and back. 
In so well Beaten a track there was little oppor- 
tunity for imparting anything new to the reader, 
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and the principal interest of the volume wil] j. 
found in the personal movements of the Chie 
He delivered several lectures in England, reports 
of which are given in the volume, with the news. 
paper comments of the time on his remarks anq 
personal appearance. The early chapters o; 
the volume are devoted to the voyage out. Herp 
the author allows himself more time for descrip. 
tion than when he reaches the railroads of ter;, 
firma, and gives us his reflections more from ay 
Indian point of view ; these chapters are, cop. 
sequently, the best in he book. 


Herbert Tracy: or, the Trials of Mercan. 
tile Life, and the Morality of Trade. By A 
“ Counting-house Man.” J. C. Riker —4 
well intentioned little volume, the moral oj 
which is, that young men in the country ha; 
better stick to their rural avocations than crow, 
to the city and risk small capital in the mage. 
strom of trade ; and that it is better to do busi. 
ness honorably and fail, than cheat and succeed 
The story is rather inartificially constructed, de. 
pending upon such round turns of fortune as , 
young lady who ends her life at the end of one 
chapter, to the great grief of her family ang 
lover—in the next chapter buat one coming {o 
life again to be married, and on two brothers of 
the heroine coming home from India in the nick 
of time to relieve the hero lover, who has just 
honorably failed in business, with those rupees 
all adventurers from India (in plays and novels) 
bring home with them. We have also in th 
early part of the book our venerable friend, the 
Foreign Count (here an English Nobleman), 
who has made so much mischief (in books) from 
time immemorial in our New York society. He 
is no better than he used to be for becoming 
engaged to a young lady with his usual facility ; 
instead of toeing the mark at 12 M., he leaves 
parson and bride, punch bow! and wedding 
cake in the vocative, and is off in the Have 
packet at that orthodox hour for the commence- 
ment of voyages for life, and voyages marine. 
A “Counting-house Man” ought to know better 
than to deal in such damaged goods as this of- 
exposed reprobate. 


The Guileless Israelite : a Sermon on oceo- 
sion of the Death of Mr. Joseph Brewster 
By Rev. Asa D. Smith. Randolph.—A tribute 
to the memory of a New York merchant, well 
known among our inhabitants for his earvest- 
ness and mercantile honesty—preserving a record 
of his liberality to the Missionary and other 
associations of the Presbyterian church. Wheo 
he once received a Discharge in Bankruptcy, he 
endorsed it “ Free legally, but not so morally, 
and the spirit of this he kept, paying many 0! 
his debts subsequently through a rigid economy. 
Of sense and faith his eulogist happily says— 
“they should be combined, as the terrestral 
and celestial charts for the use of the mariner.” 


Popular Amusements: a Discourse. By 
Rev. Chas. Porterfield Krauth. Winchester, Vs. 
—A wholesale treatment of a subject which 
requires nice adjustment and philosophical con- 
sideration. 


Life of General Lopez. By a Filibustiero. 
Dewitt & Davenport.—There is nothing new 
authoritative in this slight publication, but it 
a not uninteresting summary of much of the 
loose newspaper writing on this subject. 


Lewis Arundel; or the Railroad of Life. 
By the Author of Frank Fairleigh. Long & 
Brother.—The promise of future excellence, 
visible in Frank Fairleigh, has been fully 
deemed in Lewis Arundel. The opening scene 
are full of fun, yet free from all coarseness 2° 
“ Pieree Egan-ism.” The dialogue is vey 
spirited—reminding one of that clever book, te 
“Bachelor of the Albany ”—and the plot as" 
is skilfully Gonelopen: tr the deepest interest 
in the reader. is Arundel is one of the 
most unexceptionable and pleasing novels th! 
we have had for many months. 
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Godey's Lady's Book (Long and Brother, 
Agents), shows no disposition to abandon the 
field of native literature, in the competition with 
the new miscellanies, compiled from the English 
Magazines. Its October number shows a fair 
array of home production in papers by Alice B. 
Neal, Emily Herrman, Mrs. Oakes Smith, and 
other welcome pens. “ Memory” is a pretty 
illustration in the crayon style. 

The Evangelical Catholic.—This is the strik- 
ing title of a new religious periodical which has 
been started in this city, under the editorship of 
the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, Rector of the Charch 
of the Holy Communion. Its object is to avoid 
controversy withia and without Episcopal bor- 
ders, and to foster a spirit of kindliness, com- 
bined with active benevolence and steadfastness 
in the Faith. It is a very neatly printed 4to. of 
eight pages, and is issued every other Saturday, 
the projectors promising to issue it every Satur- 
day, as soon as the number of subscribers will 
warrant the expense. ‘They should be a nu- 
merous company, for the price is only $1 00 per 
annum. Messrs. Stanford & Swords are the 
publishers. The paper bids fair in its opening 
number to supply a long-felt want. 

The North American Miscellany, issued by 
Palmer & Co., has changed its mode of publica- 
tion from weekly to the monthly form. It is 
always an agreeable collection of the lighter 
English magazine papers, 

The Household Words, up to the present 
time reprinted by Putnam, is to be in future issued 
by Angell, Engel & Hewitt. It is much to be 
regretted that this admirable work is not gene- 
rally cireulated in this country in the English 
copyright edition. 


Tazus’s (John Tallis & Co.,40 John street) 
Dramatic Magazine, Parts 8 and 9, are abund- 
antly illustrated with several characteristic 
portraits of Miss Glyn, the prominent Shak- 
spearian actress of the English stage, Macready 
as Werner, Mr. Davenport, Buckstone, and Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, in character in farce, a full length 
of the late Mr. Dowton as Dr. Cantwell, the 
Macready Testimonial. The letter press sup- 
plies matter of permanent interest for the history 
of the stage. 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
Mr. Cooper was the first literary representa- 
tive of this country who appeared after the 
Revolutionary war. There were other 
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losing whatever it possessed of vigor and 
independence. It is now urged that medio- 
erity is the smooth-faced god of our more re- 
fined idolatry: that to secure a general 
acceptance elegant common-place is a surer 
passport than robust invention or manly 
genius. There are certainly examples of 
success which would seem to justify this 
view ; for while we can point to various per- 
sons, on the one hand, of little native force 
and a borrowed style who have acquired a 
considerable eminence without serious oppo- 
sition, we know very well that on the other 
a bolder exhibition of ability is pretty certain 
to draw out of their hiding-places all the 
owls and bats of criticism and to set them 
| whirring through the air, as if the sun had 
suddenly dashed in among them and was 
singeing their wings and searing the very 
eye-balls out of their most wise and oracular 
sconces. 

At the outset of his career, Mr. Cooper 
accordingly had an audience ready to re- 
spond to his patriotic delineations with the 
ardor of a first love—the author and the au- 
dience were of kin—flesh of the same flesh— 
and bone of the same bone. "That the 
public taste has not maintained itself with 
_an equal vigor, refined as might have been 
| expected by an improved culture—is in our 
judgment mainly aseribable to the substitu- 
tion of foreign for native books : for although 
there are many more readers and many more 
' books diffused through the country than at 
| the period we have referred to, they have 
| been of little avail in strengthening or en- 
| larging the general taste. No real improve- 
| ment in the intellectual condition of a peo- 
| ple can be achieved except by native pens. 
“In native pens alone the hope of freedom 
lies.” All other expedients and resources 
are temporary, strik eno root, and pass away 
with the butterflies and watermelons of the 
season. 

Deficient in humor and grace, the writings 
of the author of “The Spy” rarely want for 
good sense, substance, and adventure. In 
character he is happiest in the type nearest 
to his own: a bold, persevering, self-relying 
man, who strikes out a path for himself, can 
_ follow it alone, and will pursue it to the end 








write rary with him or preceding | Whether the multitude fall in or not. He 
him, nO aa with elegance, vith Gok relies on a faithful statement of all that re- 
with flueney and power: but there was lates to his story, delivered in as if under a 
nothing in their various publications native | sworn obligation—to tell the truth, the 
andtothe manner born. Before “the Spy” | Whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
we believe there is searcely to be found a | There is no play of fancy, no riot of fun in 
book from an American pen, in which there | his works. All is downright, earnest de- 
is an attempt to delineate American character Scription and steady application to the busi- 
or scenery: or which selects the soil of the | ness in hand. Mr. Cooper is the least of a 
United States as the field of its story. Of elles lettres penman of any of our elder 
the first generation which followed the De- | writers: he is a practical author: there is 
claration of Independence—born in 1789 ' something in his works always to be done, 
and publishing his first romance in 1821— | 2nd he sets about it as if he meant to do 
he illustrated the freedom and dignity of his ‘it. ‘The result is that not employing 


country by embodying her achievements and 
iett a to the world - a strong and bold 

ts rugged eur and primitive 
freshness—the Fadien' abe had reserved to 
herself by her valor. Like the country, 
which yet in the glow and hardihood of 
youth—with the pastoral and somewhat 
seek of Sighting virtues of art en 1 
Stock o > men and prac states- 
men, Mr. Coopers works are somewhat 
harsh and une with a strong smack 
and little of the hard finish of art. With 
the decline from that noble primitive era— 
While it is asserted that public virtue is less 
sturdy, it is also contended that the intellee- 
tual taste of the country has lost or is fast 


the canvas allowed by the large culture 
of the scholar and the artist—his romances 
are of necessity limited in their range and 
monotonous in tone. Of the thirty-four or 
thirty-five romances, the spirit, the heart, and 
motive of all are essentially the same: there 
are no radically new characters: the only 
difference of one from the other is, that simi- 
lar events in one case occur on land, in the 
other on water. He has shown excellent 
instinct and sense in the selection of subjects, 
adopting an elementary trait or pursuit as 
the basis of his fictions; for instance, “ The 
Spy,” “ The Pioneer,” “ The Pilot,” ete. 
Although no one work of Mr. Cooper's 





ean be put forward as an artistic whole, there 
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are scenes evidently struck off at a heat, in 
the happy moment of inspiration, perfect of 
their kind, and which once encountered must 
remain for ever in the memory “a heirloom 
of the happy hour.” Among these we point 
confidently to the wrecking of the Ariel in 
“The Pilot;” where every word, tone, and 
look is in its place; the flight of Wharton 
and the hanging of the Cowboy, in “ The 
Spy.” There are others which will present 
themselves promptly to the recollection of 
our readers. It is a singular cireumstance— 
and not the less singular that it is dwelt 
upon in every obituary notice which we have 
seen—that Mr. Cooper’s stronghold of popu- 
larity and admiration was away from home; 
that his books were rapidly translated and 
widely read in foreign countries. This helps 
to confirm the averment which has been 
made against the American reading public of 
a want of self-reliance, while it would also 
seem to indicate that it is in the externals of 
the country that our romancers have best suc- 
ceeded; for it is in that, that a country is 
most easily understood and readily admired 
by a foreign people. If these works had 
struck deeper into the inner heart and life 
of our community, we fancy the balance of 
favor might have been found on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Mr. Cooper is popular in foreign countries, 
because he represents to the old world the 
material prosperity and physical grandeur of 
the new. This duty he performs with the 
highest success. The country lies before 
the reader. His eye is upon it while he 
reads—he sees the mountains towering 
shaggy with woods, the far-wandering rivers, 
the craggy defile, the rolling prairie, the 
calm lake, the new settlement, the wigwam 
by the bank. 

That Mr, Cooper has intended, in all or 
at least the majority of his works, to “ stand 
by” his country, finds a singular confirmation 
in the fact that his name has been uniformly 
omitted in the speeches of our British visit- 
ors, in enumerating the distinguished literary 
lights of the country, while the audience 
have patiently submitted to the substitution 
of third-rate men, mediocre in talent, harm- 
less in spirit, and as dry of all national feel- 
ing as kindling-wood is of the vital sap. 
Can it be that we are so utterly desiccated by 
foreign literature and foreign criticism, that 
to be national is to be outlawed? Or is it to 
be more rationally explained by that hue- 
and-cry of unpopularity which has been 
raised against Mr. Cooper for the last ten or 
fifteen years, and which is generally charged 
to his differences with the public press? Or, 
may it be that these quarrels have been em- 
ployed only as a convenient cover, from under 
which to discharge all the arrows of wounded 
jealousy, the hostility of distanced ambition, 
and the relief of that exaggerated self-love 
which cannot tolerate intellectual supe- 
riority? Our intellectual condition is alto- 
gether an anomaly ; and one of its chief pe- 
culiarities is, that no literary reputation is to 
be allowed in the country which is not based 
on offensive common-place, or mixed up with 
personal defects which sufficiently detract 
from the dignity of the author to bring him 
back to the level of his fellow-citizens. 

The earthly career of Mr. Coopor is 
closed—and while we stand by the new- 
made grave of this Early Pioneer of Ameri- 
can Letters, pondering topics like those we 
have suggested, may we believe that ingrati~ 
tude to our intellectual benefactors while 
living, will, by discouraging their labors, in a 
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just reve diminish our own stock of 
noble and innocent enjoyment in the future. 

As the faets of Mr. Cooper’s life, as far as 
they are now disclosed, will be of interest to 
our readers, we subjoin a summary which 
appeared in the Herald : 


“ James Fenimore Cooper was born at Bur- 
lington, New Jersey, on the 15th of September, 
1789 ; of course his age was 62 years, within 
one day, at the time of his death. His father 
was the late Judge William Cooper, a descend- 
ant of an English ancestor of the same name, 
who settled at Burlington, N. J., in 1679. The 
branch of the family to which the novelist be- 
longs removed, more than a century since, into 
Pennsylvania, in which State his father was 
born ; but, in early life, established himself at 
the home of his ancesters, Burlington, N. J. In 
1785 he removed to a settlement then com- 
menced on Otsego Lake, in the State of New 
York, to which the name of Cooperstown, in 
honor of him, was afterwards given. An inte- 
resting description of this early settlement, and 
the character of his father, the founder of the 
village, with other pioneers of the place, are 
given in Mr. Cooper’s novel of the “ Pioneers,” 
one of his most popular works. Judge Cooper 
passed his time alternately at Cooperstown and 
Burlington, from 1785 to 1790, in which latter 
year he removed his family, including his infant 
son, to the new settlement, where he had erected 
the mansion in which both father and son succes- 
sively resided, and where both passed their last 
hours on earth. 

“ Judge Cooper took an active part in poli- 
tics, and was twice elected a member of Con- 
gress, viz: in 1795 and 1799. His son, the 
subject of this sketch, was early placed at 
school, in Burlington, N. J., and was partially 
fitted for college at Albany, by the Rev. Mr. 
Ellison, an Episcopal clergyman. He com- 
pleted his preparatory studies at New Haveu, 
where he entered Yale College in 1802. Leavy- 
ing tbat institution in 1805, he obtained a mid- 
shipman’s warrant and entered the navy. After 
six years in a service where he was said to be a 
favorite, he resigned hié office, and retired to 
private life. In January, 1811, he married Miss 
De Lancey, a sister of Bishop De Lancey, of the 
Western Diocess of New York, and of one of 
the oldest and most conspicuous families of this 
State. After his marriage, Mr. Cooper resided 
for sometime near White Plains, Westchester 
county ; but at a subsequent period removed to 
Cooperstown, the former family residence of his 
parents, where he has since spent a great portion 
of his life. 

“In 1821 Mr. Cooper commenced his career 
as an author, when the late A. T. Goodrich, 
bookseller, of this city, published his first novel, 
called ‘ Precaution.” It was issued anony- 
mously, but Mr. Cooper was soon known as the 
author, and the discovery, perhaps, rather facili- 
tated the sale of a work which, being simply a 
tale of domestic life in England, although finely 
drawn, was not peculiarly caleulated to attract 
attention. It had, however,-a fair sale, and the 
edition was gradually exhausted, but we believe 
the author was never very anxious to revive the 
work in future editions, although it was repub- 
lished ia London, where it passed for an Eng- 
lish novel. 

* The foundation of Mr. Cooper’s fame as a 
novelist was permanently laid in ‘The Spy, a 
Tale of the Neutral Ground,’ which svon fol- 
lowed ‘Precaution, and immediately became 
extremely popular, both in this country and in 
Europe, where it was republished in English, 
French, and other languages. It is, doubtless, 
one of the most powerful] historical) tales ever 
written, and is regarded, by many, as the best 
work of Mr. Cooper. The charming novel of 
‘ The Pioneers, or the Sources of the Susque- 
hanna,’ followed ‘ The Spy,’ and was eminently 

with the public. It is the first of 


‘The Leather Stocking Tales; so called, the 
others being ‘ The Last of the Mohicans, ‘ The 
Prairie’ ‘The Path Finder’ and ‘The Deer 
Slayer,’ which followed ; but not in regular sue- 
cession—some of his other works intervening. 

“ We should here mention, that no American 
novels have been so extensively translated into 
foreign languages as those of Mr. Cooper. 
‘ The Spy’ has had the greatest run in this way. 
In 1847 it appeared in the Persian language, at 
Ispahan. 

“The novel of the ‘ The Pilot’ was the first 
of Mr. Cooper’s Tales of the Ocean, which 
have so much added to his popularity. To this 
class belong also ‘The Red-Rover; ‘ The 
Water-Witch, ‘The Sea Lions,’ ‘The Two 
Admirals, and some others. 

“The following is, we believe, a complete 
list of the various romances and novels from the 
pen of Mr. Cooper, or of which he is the ac- 
knowledged auther :— 


“Precaution, The Spy, The Pioneers, The 
Pilot, Lionel Lincoln, Last of the Mohicans, 
The Prairie, The Red-Rover, The Wept of 
Wish-ton-Wish, The Water- Witch, The Bravo, 
The Heidenmauer, The Headsman of Berne, 
The Monikins, Homeward Bound, Home as 
Found, The Pathfinder, Mercedes of Castile, 
The Deerslayer, The Two Admirals, Wing-and- 
Wing, Wyandotte, Autobiography of a Pocket 
Handkerchief, Ned Myers (a genuine biography), 
Ashore and Afloat, Miles Wallingford, Satans- 
toe, a tale of the Colony, The Chainbearer, The 
Red Skins, The Crater, or Vulean’s Peak, Oak 
Openings, or the Bee-Hunter, Jack Tier, or the 
Florida Reef, The Sea Lions, or the Lost Seal- 
ers, The Ways of the Hour (published in 1850). 
Total—34. 


“ Most of the above works were issued in 
two volumes each. Though very unequal in 
point of talent and interest, they have, with few 
exceptions, been well received by the public, 
and have proved a source of great profit to the 
author. 

“ Mr. Cooper was also the author of a His- 
tory of the United States Navy, in two vols. ; 
‘Notions of the Americans, by a Travelling 
Bachelor ; ‘Gleanings in Europe, in six 
volumes ; ‘ Sketches of Switzerland,’ four vols. ; 
a small political work, called ‘ The American 
Defnocrat, and ‘A Letter to his Country- 
men.’ 


« About the year 1827, Mr. Cooper visited 
Europe, where his fame had then been already 
established. He was welcomed into the most 
refined literary and aristocratic circles, but 
always sustained the character of an American 
by placing before the European public the truth 
with regard to his native country, in his conver- 
sation, and by his contributions to the press, 
when required to defend the institutions and 
character of the United States from attacks and 
misrepresentations. Among others whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed was General Lafayette, and 
other friends of America in France, England, 
&e., &e. 


“ Several of the works referred to were pub- 
lished during Mr. Cooper’s visit to Europe. We 
believe he was absent some ten years, and on 
his return he continued his literary labors. His 
popularity, however, was checked by the attacks 
of the press «n some of his works which were 
supposed to show an aristocratic tendency. He 
also had a controversy with the Hon. Tristram 
Burges, of Rhode Island, and the Jate Colonel 
Stone, editor of the New York Daily Advertiser, 
respecting his (C'ooper’s) narrative of the Battle 
of Lake Erie. Mr. Cooper then commenced a 
plan of sueing edit ors of newspapers for damages. 
Col. Stone’s case was submitted to arbitration, 
and we think $250 was awarded in favor of Mr. 
Cooper. He was successfal, likewise, in suits 
for damages against Colonel Webb, of the 
Courier ; Thurlow Weed, of the Albany Even- 





Tribune. In these cases Mr. Cooper was ma. 
terially aided by the course the court uniformly 
pursued in his favor, and against the editors. |; 
doubtless, however, operated against his pe. 
cuniary interest. 

« Mr. Cooper, in his polities, professed demo- 
cratic notions ; but his personal popularity as 
politician was not extensive, however he may 
have been admired or esteemed among his own 
immediate circle of friends. In religion he was 
a zealous Episcopalian, and often represented 
the ehurch of his village in the stated conven- 
tions of that denomination. One of his daugh- 
ters, it will be remembered, has appeared as an 
authoress, particularly of a popular work called 
‘ Rural Hours.’ ” 








AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
New York, Sept. 9, 1851. 

Dr. Hawks in the ehair. 

The Corresponding Secretary read the 
following extracts from a letter just received 
from John R. Bartlett, Esq., dated Mexican 
Boundary Commission, Santa Rita del Cobre, 
New Mexico, July 25th, 1851 : 


“T have been much interested in Zester. 
mann’s Memoir on the early Colonization of 
America. It is ingenious and plausible, but 
I do not coincide with him in his theory, The 
Germans are most laborious archeologists, 
and it is astonishing with what perseverance 
they investigate any obscure subject. Con. 
clusions drawn from analogies are a safe 
basis on which an argument may be found- 
ed, when these analogies are taken from the 
arts which have made some progress. But 
to take primitive arts and customs, such as 
the rater of mounds, barrows, or other 
monuments over the dead, implements of 
war, certain religious customs, etc., and draw 
conelusions from them, is not safe. I have 
seen earthen vessels made by the Mexicans 
and Indians, similar in form to those of the 
Orientals. Weapons of war, as bows, s- 
rows, and spears, are much the same in every 
quarter of the globe; and I may say the 
same of mounds and barrows. So with the 
burial of the effects of a great chief, a cus- 
tom which prevailed, and _ still prevails, in 
every of the world. The arts, manners, 
and religion of a people which has made a 
little advancement, are reliable ; for instance, 
those of Mexico, Yucatan, Peru, Egypt, 
Greece, India, ete. Iam always glad to see 
such disquisitions as Zestermann’s: they 
throw light on a subject ; but I do not think 
his arguments prove the early colonization 
of America by nap mr 

“TJ arrived here about the 1st May, and 
excepting some exploratory journeys, have 
been here since. One of my journeys was 
into the State of Sonora, as far as Arispe, 4 
town about 300 miles distant, I took 4 
party of nine persons with me, and team- 
sters, servants, cooks, and muleteers. With 
these I penetrated the Indian country, where 
the Mexicans have not dared to show them- 
selves, except in bodies of fifty or a hundred. 
I found the country almost depopulated in 
consequence of the incursions of the Apa- 
ches. Full particulars of this journey have 
been sent by me to the Government. 

“We are constantly surrounded by the 
Apaches, and are on the most friendly terms 
with them, even with a tribe which bears the 
reputation of being the most hostile of avy, 
from the Pecas to the Pimos Indians, They 
are encamped some six or eight miles from 
here, and are in almost daily. Mangus Co- 
lorado (i. e. Red Sleeve) is the great chief, 





ing Journal, and Greeley and McElrath, of the 


and, to use his own words, is ruler or the 











«, capitan” of all the Apache tribes. 
‘This name, for the last ten or fifteen years, 
7 xicans, for Teen 
or four hundred miles within their territory, 
and only last year he drove off large num- 
bers of mules and cattle from the American 
haciendas on the Rio Grande. This man 
now comes to my quarters with his wives 
and children, and we ofven talk for hours to- 
gether on all topics. He speaks Spanish 
well, so that we can converse freely. Mise- 
rable as his people are, he is unquestionabl 

a man of great sagacity and unusual intei- 
he whole tribe look up to 


consulted by the chiefs of other nations on 
important matters relating to their welfare ; 
and but a few days since, a deputation from 
the Navijos came to him. He, as well as 
the other chiefs who visit us, seem gy 
pleased with the Americans, and fully un- 
derstand the nature of our business to their 
country. 

«J have always held uliar opinions 
with regard to the Indian Tribes, in common 
with many in the United States; that is, 
that kind treatment will conquer them better 
than arms. I have given them but little: a 
few presents of blankets, clothing, and corn 
are the principal; and though they never 
outwardly ex any gratitude, they show 
by their pron err that they appreciate the 
treatment they receive. fore this time 
they never received anything from either 
Mexicans or Americans but cruelty and 
abuse, and supposed that both were their 
enemies. Hence they never hesitated to rob 
and murder on all occasions. Some events 
of a thrilling interest have lately taken 
place here, but I cannot give you the de- 
tails. 

“T can tell you but little in the neo & 
eal line. I have seen but two tribes of In- 
dians. One of them the Piros, an ancient 
tribe now nearly extinct, living on the Rio 
Grande. I have got a very good vocabu- 
ary of their language ; but so long have 
they been am Mexicans, that they 
nave lost all recollection of their ancient re- 
igion, manners, and customs. My vocabu- 

is com and satisfactory. The 
other tribe is the Apaches, which is subdi- 
vided inte many lesser tribes, bearing dif- 
ferent names, Those, which I met during 
the winter, were such an ignorant and mise- 
rable set that I could get nothing out of 
them; but my intercourse has been so close 
with those now around me that I have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a very complete vocabu- 
lary of their principally from the 
great chief himself, Mangus Colorado. But 
such a lan It sounds like a combina- 
lion of Polish, Chinese, Choctaw, and Dutch ; 
grunts and gutturals abound, and there is a 
strong resemblanee to the Hottentot elick ; 
new these together, and as you utter 
the word swallow it, and the sound will be a 
fair specimen of an Apache word. 

“There are rio ruins or other traces of an- 


cient residences in this vicinity, nor ahy-' 


where along'the’ valley of tle Rio Grande. 
From the Indians I learn that in five or six 
days’ journey, and after striking the Gila, we 
begin to find ruined buildings. Before I see 
them, however, I will express my opinion 
that they are the work of the Spaniards, and 
not of an Indian race; however, we shall 
Soon see what they are. 

“I have amused myself a good deal in 


taking sketches, and have already quite a col- 


lection of drawings ; but it will require time 


‘out of a 
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to work them up, a matter not easily done 
in camp. It is unfortunate that we have so 
few men of science in the Commission ; but 
I have an artist for whom I sent to Boston, 
who has already reached E) Paso, and will 
be here in a few days. When he arrives I 
shall commence a series of Indian portraits, 
and pictures illustrating their manners and 
customs.” 

Prof. Haldeman, of Pennsylvania, gave 
several vocal illustrations of Indian alpha- 
betical sounds. 

Dr. Le Conte made some remarks, the re- 
sult of personal observation in travels in the 
West and on the Pacific, stating—1st, that 
the Chippewa language had changed so that 
the books of the Jesuit missionaries were 
now useless, and many of the proper names 
untranslateable; 2d, that the same Indian 
language was spoken from San Diego to the 
Maricopas, and that the latter, although liv- 
ing with the Pimas at the time of the earli- 
est records, have not modified their lan- 
guage; 3d, that the Pimas (not Pimos) are 
not a distinct tribe, but only a band of the 
numerous tribe of Papagos, oceupying a 
large part of Northern Sonora. 


The following Some ergy were received : 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, from N. A. Re- 
view, July, 1851. 8yvo. Fm Charles Eliot 
Norton. 

Guide to Northern Archeology, by the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquities of 
Copenhagen ; Edited, for the use of English 
Readers, by the Rt. Hon. Earl of Ellesmere. 
London, James Bain. 8vo. From Earl of 
Ellesmere, from C. C. Rafn. 

Antiquarish Tidsskrift, udgivet af det 
Kongelige Nordiske Oldskrift, Selskab, 1846, 
1848. 8vo. From Royal Society Northern 
Antiquaries. 





WHOLE HU6s, 

Tue public market has been of late more 
than usually remarkable for transactions on 
the American principle in Whole and indi- 
visible Hogs. The market has been heavy 
—not the least approach to briskness hav- 
ing been observed in any part of it; but, the 
transactions, such as they have been, have 
been exclusively for Whole Hogs. Those 
who may only have had a retail inclination 
for sides, ribs, limbs, cheek, face, trotters, 
snout, ears, or tail, have been required to 
take the Whole Hog, sinking none of the 
offal, but consenting to it all—and a good 
deal of it too. 

It has been discovered that mankind at 
large can only be regenerated by a Tee- 
total Society, or by a Peace Society, or by 
always dining on Vegetables. It is to be 
particularly remarked that either of these 
certain means of regeneration is utterly de- 
feated, if so much as a hair’s-breadth of the 
tip of either ear of that particular Pig be 
left out of the bargain. Qualify your 
water with a tea-spoonful of wine or brandy 


—we beg on—alcohol—and there is no 
virtue in Temperance. Maintain a single 
at the gate of the Queen’s Palace, 


and it is utterly impossible that you can be 
peaceful. Stew so much as the bone of a 
mutton chop in the pot with your vegeta- 
bles, and you will never make another Eden 
Kitchen Garden. You must take 
the Whole Hog, Sir, and every bristle on 
him, or you and the rest of mankind will 
never be + nora, rme 
' ‘Now, without inquiring at present whe- 
ther means of regeneration that are so easil 
spoiled, may not a little resemble the pair 








— | 


of dancing-shoes in the story, which the lady 
destroyed by walking across a room in them, 
we will consider the Whole Hog question 
from another point of view. 

First, stand aside to see the great Tee- 
total Procession come by. It is called a 
Temperance Procession—which is not an 
honest use of a plain word, but never mind 
that. Hurrah! hurrah! The flags are blue 
and the letters golden. Hurrah! hurrah! 
Here are a great many excellent, straight- 
forward, thoroughly well-meaning, and ex- 
soaeeey pews four and four, or two and 
two. urrah! hurrah! Here are a great 
many children, also four and four, or two 
and two. Who are they ?!—They, Sir, 
are the Juvenile Temperance Bands of 
Hope.—Lord bless me! What are the 
Juvenile Temperance Bands of Hope? 
They are the Infantine Brigade of Regene- 
rators of Mankind.—Indeed? Hurrah! 
hurrah! These young citizens being pledged 
to total abstinence, and being fully compe- 
tent to pledge themselves to anything for 
life; and it being the custom of such young 
citizens’ parents, in the existing state of un- 





os society, to bring them up on 
ent spirits and strong r (both of 


which are commonly kept in barrels, behind 
the door, on tap, in all large families, ex- 
pressly for persons of tender. years, of 
whom it is calculated that seven-eighths 
always go to bed drunk); this is a grand 
show. So again, hurrah! hurrah! 


Who are these P gece walking two 
and two, with medals on their stomachs and 
bows in their botton-holes? These, Sir, 
are the Committee.—Are they? Hurrah! 
hurrah! One cheer more for the Com- 
mittee! Hoo-o-0-o-rah! A cheer for the 
Reverend Jabez Fireworks—fond of speak- 
ing; a cheer for the gentleman with the 
stand-up collar, Mr. Gloss—fond of speak- 
ing; a cheer for the gentleman with the 
massive watch-chain, who smiles so sweetly 
on the surrounding Fair, Mr. Glib—fond of 
speaking ; a cheer for the rather dirty little 

ntleman who looks like a converted 

yena, Mr. Scradger—fond of speaking; a 
cheer for the dark-eyed, brown gentleman, 
the Dove Delegate from America—fond of 
speaking; a cheer for the swarm who fol- 
low, blackening the procession—Regenera- 
tors from everywhere in general—all good 
men—all fond of speaking ; and all going to 
speak. 

I have no right to object,I am sure. 
Hurrah! hurrah ! 

The Rev. Jabez Fireworks, and the great 
Mr. Gloss, and the popular Mr. Glib, and 
the eminent Mr. Scradger, and the Dove 
Delegate from Ameriea, and the distin- 
guished swarm from everywhere, have am- 
ple opportunity (and profit by it, too), for 
speaking to their heart’s content. For, is 
there not, to-day, a Grand Demonstration 
Meeting; and to-morrow, another Grand 
Demonstration ce and, the day after 
to-morrow, a Grand United Regenerative 
Zoological Visitation; and, the after 
that, a Grand te General on- 
stration; and, the day after that, a Grand 
Associated erative’ Breakfast; and, 
the day after ,a Grarid Associated Re- 


generative Tea; and, the “t. after that, 
a yregate Co 


Grand Aggrega mpounded 

United and Associated Steam-boat River 
Demonstration; and do the Regenerators 
anywhere without speaking, A the 
bushel Still, what offence to me? None. 
Still, I am content to cry, Hurrah! hurrah ! 


ian eres eee 
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kinds, would d a little vegetable; if 
the former, oes the fruits of 


the earth to any extent, would admit the 


meets of mashed potatees with 
if the rye noants a ben 

spinach with gammon; and i cou 
manage to get on with a little less platform- 
ae there belng at present rather an undue 
preponderance of cry over wool—if all of 
us, in short, were to yield u something of 
our whole and entire animals, it might be 
very much the better in the end, both for us 

for them. 

After all, my friends and brothers, even 
the best Whole and indivisible Hog may be 
but a small a ag of the higher and 
greater work, called Education *—Dickens’s 
“ Household Words.” 





THE TRIUMPH OF CHARITY. 

Medrasch : sl « 
(A Noten» late the Dewlsk Chrvalce). 
Rasst Eveazar, Rabbi Joshua, and Rabbi 
Akiba annually travelled through the Holy 
Land to collect funds in aid of the poor. 
Their collections were very considerable ; 
but the most generous contributor was Aben 
Judan. This excellent man was one day re- 
duced from wealth to poverty. The most 
frightful calamities happened in the district 
in which be dwelt. A terrible hurricane de- 
stroved al] the crops, uprooted trees, and de- 
molished buildings ; and, to complete these 
misfortunes, a distemper appeared among the 
cattle, thus annihilating all the wealth of the 
provinee. Aben Judan lost all. The land 
alone remained, which was soon seized by 
eager creditors. Such a sudden reverse of 
fortane would have subdued a less courage- 
ous character than Aben Judan, who ex- 
claimed, in the words of Job, “The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; bless- 
ed be the name of the Lord.” Retiring to 
a small hut, he cultivated a remnant of land 
whieh he had saved from the disaster, and, 
by his activity and ind , he was not only 
enabled to support his family, but also to re- 
lieve the distress of others more unfortunate 
than himself. Aben Judan was still happy, 
readily conforming himself to circum- 
stances, 

One evening, being seated before the door 
of his poor cabin, resting himself after the 
fatigues of the day, and surrounded by his 
children, to whom he was delivering a pious 
en he eee at a rarer: the three 
ra approac on their annual visit. 
He became pale and speechless, Aben Judan 
for the first time felt the pangs of his miser- 
able position. “Oh, how unfortunate I am!” 
he exclaimed; then entered ghey opr 
seated himself in a corner, in an attiude of 
pious despair. His pious wife, perceiving 
this sudden change, tenderly inquired if he 
felt unwell, or required anything. “Would 
to God thou cou ro me what I want,” 
he replied ; “ but alone can assist me. 
Do you reeolleet, Sarah, in the days. of our 
prosperity, when our corn fed those who were 

ungry, our wool covered those who were 
THe and our wine revived the depressed ? 


hen the orphans came and blessed us, the 
widows us with chaunts of joy. 
Then, oh, delicious were the 


We pated, and only experienced when 
ng acts of charity and benevolence ! 

ut now, alas! unfortunately, we cannot as- 

sist others, and are ourselves miserable. 
Alas! do you not sée yonder,” added Aben 
Judan, with a wild look, “the rabbins? 0, 
they come ; yes, they come, and what have 


| able fortress. —Bodenstedt’s Thousand and One 
| * By Woodville. Lithographed by Fanoli. Goupil & Co. 
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we to give them? What can Aben Judan 
give them now?” “Do not distress thyself, 
my husband; do not be disconsolate,” said 
the virtuous wife; “ we have yet this field 
left; let us sell one half of it, and give the 
uce to the poor.” At these words Aben 
udan elevated his head, his face illumed 
with joy, and said: “Oh, Sarah, the heart of 
thy husband doth safely confide in thee; my 
bs ig is great indeed !” 

e followed the advice of his wife, sold 
half his field, and when the collectors came 
he gave them the proceeds, The rabbins 
accepted the gift, and, on departing, the 
said, “May the Eternal restore to thee all 
thy wealth.” “Amen!” murmured Sarah. 
Aben Judan, inspired with hope and cou-| 
rage, cultivated the little plot of ground yet | 
left to him. One day, whilst tilling his field 
with the only ox he possessed, himself guid- 
ing the plough, when suddenly the forefeet 
of the ox sank into an excavation. Poor 
Aben Judan thought a new misfortune had 
occurred to him; his ox, his one and only 
ox, doubtless disabled. But sometimes good 
cometh out of evil. He quickly unyoked 
the poor animal, and succeeded in extricat- 
ing him from the hole; and on examining 
the cavity which had nearly deprived him of 
his ox, he pereeived something shining at 
the bottom. He enlarged the hole to 
enable him to descend it, and, to his no 

ter astonishment than joy, he found an 
mmense treasure, deposited by one of his 
ancestors in troublous times. He conveyed 
home the treasure, soon quitted his hamble 
dwelling, repurchased all his patrimonial 
property, and again became the friend of the 
needy, a father to the orphan, and protector 
to the unfortunate. 

At the customary period the rabbins vi- 
sited the province to collect-for the poor, 
and not finding Aben Judan in the cottage, 
they inquired of the villagers whither he 
had gone. “Aben Judan!” replied these 
worthy people. “Aben Judan! Who can 
be compared to him for wealth, goodness, 
or generosity ? Behold these immense flocks, 
these fields, vineyards, magnificent gardens 
and buildings: they alt Waki to Aben 
Judan !” hilst the peasants were thus 
communicating his altered position the wor- 
thy man approached. The wise men saluted 
him in the name of the Eternal. “Ho- 
nored rabbins, may be with you,” 
said Aben Judan. “Your wishes and your 
aes have been realized. Come with me, 

receive your portion of the fruits ; I will 
compensate for my humble subscription of 
the past year.” The rabbins followed him, 
and were received in a distinguished manner 
by the good Sarah, = seine —s a! a 
magnificent present for the poor. In thank- 
ing him, they produced the list of subscrip- 
tions for the preceding year, remarking, that 
although many gave larger sums than he 
did, yet his name was placed at the head, as 
they were assured that the small amount of 
his donation was to be attributed to his mis- 
fortunes. “Thou shalt not appear before 
the Eternal with empty hands. Thou shalt 

ive to the poor aceording as the Lord thy 
God has blessed thee; and thou wilt then 
accomplish the precept of the holy law.” 





A Matinat Ficvre.—The sun was printing 
his morning kiss on the white cheeks of the gla- 
ciers, until they reddened in maidenly shame, 
when, accompanied this time by two Uralian 
Cossacks, we said farewell to the uncomfort- 


Days in the Morning-Land. 





FINE ARTS. 


POLITICS IN AN OYSTER HOUSE.* 


Most of our readers are propably familiar 
with the paintings by Woodville, distributed 
by the Art-Union recently and engraved by 
them last year, entitled the Card Players. 
They will, therefore, need no introduction 
to the benevolent-looking old gentleman 
who is therein depicted, and will be glad to 
learn that we shrewdly suspect they may see 
him again under equally conslortable cireum- 
stances. His countenance shows him to be 
fond of good living, and it is not surprising 
that, on arriving in town from the interior of 
Peunsylvania, he should betake himself to 
one of those subterranean temples devoted 
to the immolation of bivalves, served by 
Abyssinian priests in white robes, or rather 
aprons, and vulgarly known as oyster cel- 
lars, Like a prudent man he has brought 
that old hook-handled umbrella with him 
which he had at the Pennsylvania tavern. 
Our old friend is not as choice as he might 
be in his company: you remember that hard 
looking youth he was playing cards with in 
the country, and here in the city he has 
fallen in with one of the same kidney, who 
looks as if he might be city cousin to the 
youth aforesaid. Here they are in the oyster 
saloon—the curtains of the box are drawn 
aside, so that you have a full view of both. 
They have evidently despatched each a 
dozen roast with exuberant trimmings, and 
the shells have been cleared away long ago, 
as you may infer from the old gentleman’s 
beer jug being nearly empty and the se 
stump which his companion has just dis- 
carded, as you see it smoking on the floor. 
This companion looks as if he was fresh 
from Tammany Hall or the Park in the heat 
of a Presidential canvass. He has his coat 
closely buttoned, a fiercely brushed pair of 
whiskers, a carelessly tied neckcloth, with a 
suspicious absence of linen where it is gene- 
rally perceptible in a gentleman’s apparel. 
He clutches a newspaper in one hand, and 
with the other, the elbow resting on the 
table, is enforcing his arguments with im- 
pressive forefinger on the old gentleman, 
who, a little hard of hearing, and still harder 
of conviction, has his hand to his ear and 
listens with an incredulous smile. The 
orator is capital and thoroughly American, 
as is the entire scene, an oyster cellar being 
one of the most sui generis places which we 

ssess, and which we are surprised has not 
Cone more frequently drawn from by our 
humorous artists. 

Sainte Catherine. B ae — Litho- 

hed by Fanoli—This painting, repre- 
Gating the translation of the body of St. 
Catherine, by four angels from the place of 
her martyrdom to that of her burial on 
Mount Sinai, has been one of the most 
pular religious subjects of the day. We 
“ seen it not only in line, lithograph, and 
woodcut, but in porcelain and 
alto relievo. It is issued by Messrs. Goupil 
& Co. in a beautiful lithograph about the 
size of their engravi of Scheffer’s 
“Christus Consolator,” and “Remunerator ” 
—and alth in an entirely different style, 
is fully entitled to rank in merit with those 
fine compositions. 

Messrs. Goupil. & Co. will shortly open 
Leutze’s istorical picture, twenty-two 
feet in rool of Washington pean the 
Delaware, in one of the rooms of the 
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Stuyvesant Institute. The work is thus 
deseribed by a German writer :-— 


“ The picture reproduees the moment 
the t general—abead of the mass of 


which are passing off from the shore, and part 
already struggling with the driving ice—is 
steering to the opposite shore in a small boat, 
surrounded by eleven heroic figures, officers, 
farmers, soldiers, and boatmen: The tall and 
majestic form of the man in whose hands at that 
hour lay the fate of millions rises from the 
group, standing slightly bent forward, with one 
foot on the bottom of the boat, the other on the 
forward bench. His mild, yet serious and eom- 
manding glance seems seeking to pierce thé mist 
of the further shore and discover the enemy, 
while intimations of the future grandeur of his 
country rise upon his mind. Nothing of youth- 
ful ess appears in the expression of this 
re, bat the thoughtful artist has depicted the 
* heart for any fate’ of the general and statesman 
in noble, vigorous, and faithful traits. And whet 
an impulse moves through the group of his com- 
panions! Their though is, ‘ Forward, invinci- 
bly forward, for our country! This is express-. 
ed in their whole bearing, in every movement, 
in the eyes and features of all. Under the influ- 
ence of this thought they command the raging 
elements, so that, the masses of ice seem to 
disso]ve before the will and en of these men. 
This is a picture by the eight of which, in this 
weary and exhausted time, one can recover 
health and strength. Let none miss a draught 
from such a goblet of nectar. Honor and fame 
to the artist whose production has power to 
work upon the hearts, and inflame the spirits of 
all that behold it !” : 


They will shortly issue proposals for pub- 
lishing (at a reduced price to subscribers) a 
line engraving of this painting, which is in- 
tended to be the largest line engraving ever 
executed. 


The American Arnt-Union opened itsinner 
room to the public this week, with a number 
of new pictures and a rearrangement of the 
entire gallery. The merit. of . the 
collection, it is admitted, has never stood so 
high. Among the recent additions are seve- 

choice works by Durand, Leutze, Church, 
Mav, Gignoux, and others, . Mr. Page’s 
* Holy Family,” just received from Italy, 
and the “Amazon,” by Leutze, were, as 
novelties and for their original merits, the 
tem 0 attractions on the walls, dividing the 
attention with Mr. Charch’s vigorous - 


— col ee, Of the ay aa 6 
opening t, ew remarks drop y 
the Rev. Mr. Osgood were among the most 


country; New Hampshire, and you will find its 
‘ inbabitants unaware of its beauty and grandeur. 
Qaiy, be who has been under in 

art, 


grea 
army, which had also just embarked, and part of 


» | He-is ‘held to be a delicate “hand 
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was needed to educate the natural sense so that 
such abortions ¢ould not be tolerated. And 
‘were evidence needed of ‘the usefulness of art in. 
this respect, it might be found in the works which 
‘that institution had scattered over the country. 
Art-was connected, too, with al] that is grandest 
in history. Henceforth when we are animated 
by the narrative of the Father of his begs Sir 
recorded by the illustrious Marshall, we ] 
think of Leutze, who has immortally associated 
his fame as an artist with the renown of Wash- 
ington. He would give as a closing sentiment, 
Art the interpreter of Nature, Nature the in- 
terpreter of God. (Prolonged applause.) 





Part 23 of Mr. Garrigue’s Jconographic 
Encyclopedia deserves a special notice among 
Fine Art Ilustrations, for its plates of seulp- 
ture and painting. In these many of the 
leading works of ancient times, of the Old 
Masters, and of modern European art, are 
faithfully represented. There is a liberal 
exhibition, too, of the antiquities of the sub- 


ject, as well as of its first elementary princi- 


ples in the anatomy of the human frame, 
and perspective. The drawings of objects, 
as we have before remarked, are always 


finely and truthfully given. 


The Art-Journal (Virtue, 26 John street) 
for, September, opens with an exquisite 
Stothard, a line engraving of the Féte Cham- 
pétre of the Vernon ster The purity 
and character, the healthful spirit of the 
company, is in the artist’s best vein. Wedo 
not tire of such repetitions. The specimen 
of sculpture is not a bappy one. uther- 
bourg’s “Lake in Cumberland” (from the 
Vernon Gallery) is a free and successful 
rendering of an attractive subject, One of 
the leading features of the Jo for the 
peneentt year is the series of ill ions of 


e highest finish, were executed in Franee 
ora costly fine art publication. Jouvenet 
is the subject of the present number. His 
sacred subjects are copitally handled in the 
engravi The Illustrated, Catalogue of 
the Exhibition. keeps its exe! liberally. 
It is a treasury of pictorial wonders of fine 
art applications. 


Powers’s Statue of Eve has reached this 
city. It was wrecked, our readers will re- 
member, aoe a year a on res coast of 

in. escaped uninj and is now, we 
as we quite perfect. We are happy to 
learn that the statue will be exhibited in 
New York for the benefit of Mr. Powers. 


Mr. CarPentER, a young artist of decided 
promise and excellence, recently. arrived in 
this city from the Western part of this State, 
has taken a studio at the corner of Houston 
street and Sennen Although but a new 
comer among us, Mr. Carpenter has been 
wéll received and has already acquired the 
friendly esteem of his brethren of the 


likeness and has been happy in whatever he 
has attempted in the way of portraiture. 





MUSIC. 


Arter a tolerably successful campaign, the 
summer season of opera at C n 
has drawn toaclose. We have been unable 
to follow: its 

been remarked that 
characterized db 





reat.Masters of Art. These woodcuts, of | 


pei 


in detail, but it has 


[Sept. 27, 


cured herself friends, and deservedly 
too, by her con us execution of aj] 
that she has undertaken. M. Maretzek ha; 
well earned his reputation as an energetic 
and skilful manager, and we regret much 
‘that there is not a more definite prospect o; 
our benetting by his services this winter than 
we see at the present moment. He has done 
much forthe advancement of musical taste 
in this city, and the lovers of opera must no; 
forget that their enjoyment for the last ses. 
son or two has been entirely owing to his 
exertions, 


At this moment musical attention is cep. 
tred upon the concerts given by Miss 
Hayes, which commenced last Tnesday 
evening at Tripler Hall. j 

During this week Madame Anna Thillon 
has been drawing all eyes, ears, and hearts 
by her successful debut on Thursday even. 
ing in the Crown Diamonds. Imagine half 
the opera omitted, comprising the tenors, 
songs, and the delightful concerted music, 
and you have an idea how much of Auber 
“ Diaments de la Couronne” is given to us, 
However, Madame Anna Thillon makes 
amends for it by her looks and graces, and 
she is pronounced nek ft is some 
big now since we heard her in London, 

ut it appears to us that the lady has gained 
in beauty and lost in voice. Her execution, 
too, perhaps under the excitement of 
strange audience, was very defective. Miss 
Mary Taylor made a clever Diana, and sang 
‘with care and jadgment. Mr, Hudson was 
‘an active and busy Henrique, and the other 
parts were but ordinarily filled; but both 
music and libretto are so attractive that it 
must be a poor performance indeed that does 
pot give some amusement, if not satisfac. 

on. 

“Dear Land of My Fathers!” is a pretty 
Trish ballad, said to be sung by Miss Hayes, 
composed by W. Guernsey. _ It is well ar- 
ranged to suit ordinary voices, and is more 
melodious than the mass of ordinary ballads 
brought before one in a season. 

“Oh, could I call Thee Mine ov a good 
air set to very common-place words, when 
the aeae-t worth something better. 
yer ang ae is good, and the con- 
pass of song is adapted to average 
voices. 

“The Bloomer, or New Costume Polka,” 
is a capital danee, tune by Le Roy, witha 
title and frontispiece that must attract the 
Bloomerites; not that the dress here given 
would be exactly such as the genuine 
Bloomers and would regard as par- 
ticularly useful, when the colors and mate- 
rials are considered ! 


These are all published by Firth, Pond & 
Co., No. 1 Franklin Square. 





ON THE DEATH OF 
JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 


A sounn is floating on the night— 
A sorrowing, a slumbrous sound, 
Like something rising from the ground— 
A moan for something lost to sight. 


The world hath lost a giant’s foree— 
» ‘The strength of genius and of thought 
That held the sacred fire, that caught 
And stayed it on its mighty course. 
Say not a forest oak is riven ; 
~ | "The forest hath of oaks a host ; 
A greater than an oak is lost— 
Another Pleiad of the Seven. 
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4%, hemisphere, a newer world, 
Arose across Atlantic’s main ; 
The world looked on in cold disdain 
Until a banner was unfurled. 


A standard, gleaming far and near, 
Imagination’s signet bearing, 
And borne by one both strong and daring, 
A fearless forest Pioneer. 


It gleamed a star across the main, 

And mighty genius in a day 

Had leaped the ancient trodden way, 
To seour the vasty prairie plain. 


ination from the thrall 
ancient form and hackneyed scene 
Had uw into the forest green, 
Where Nature answered to her call. 
Where Nature with a fresher power 
Called genius to her friendly side, 
And opening newer volumes wide, 
Conferred upon her child their dower. 


A generation dates the taste 
or literary joys complete, 
From Leatherstocking’s wondrous feat— 
The joys that saved the hours from waste. 


A sound is floating on the night, 
Another sound, a hopeful sigh, 
Like one whose tears begin to dry— 
A recollection of delight. 


Awakened by that memory 
We see the casket vanish sole ; 
The spirit it exhaled is whole, 
And spreads abroad o’er land and sea. 


The hand that floated down the stream, 
The swift’ning stream of present Time, 
Hath sunk, but still from clime to clime 

Floats on the spirit of a Dream. 


The spirit of a dream that rose 
At great Imagination’s call, 
Rose up to people hut and hall, 
Rose up to banish many woes. 
Though life hath fallen by the way, 
Of life the world is not bereft ; 
The labor of a life is left 
The years of coming time to sway. 


D. P. Baruyonr. 
—Journal of Commerce. 
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and promise. The last line, which to some! commence with letter A, usually terminating 
people seems ridiculous, is only so on account of | with a G or a Y, and in every instance two 
the phrase, ‘ launched into eternity, being often | syllables in length.” A singular circumstance 
employed when people are hanged, of which the | connected with this cargo of Celestials is, that 
writer of the line perhaps was not aware. I dare | out of the whole number 221 are shoemakers, 





say his mind was only full of the image of the 
endless, unknown existence—the vast new ocean 
of being, into which she plunged in a moment. 
“TI have amused myself with putting the 

thought of the writer of the lines into more regu- 
lar metre, and into a form of expression less 
uncouth : 

Loveliest and last creation of the skies, 

Oh woman, tread with care where danger lies! 


Young Martha Rugg forgot that caution here, 
And perished in her three-and-twentieth year. 


“ This preserves all that is to be found in the 
original. I thought at first of writing the two 
last thus : 


Here, ns she walked, forgetting prudent fears, 
Young Martha perished in her blooming years. 


“ But this omits the surname of the young 
victim, and her precise age. I think, for my 
part, the lines as they stand in my other version | 
are quite as poetical—and, taken all together, 1 | 


| one a doctor, and one a merchant. “ There are 
Afong, Allung, Auchung, Ampung, Andedod- 
dledung, Apung, Chingehung, Banching, and a 
host of other bloods, who smile with their new 
moon eyes as though the whole world was made 
of rainbows, and a‘ haw haw’ the chief end of 
, man.” 








| PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A literal English translation from the Syriac 
Peshita version of the New Testament, by Dr. 
James Murdock, of New Haven, has just been 

| issued from the Press of Messrs. Stanford and 
| Swords, Broadway, in one large octavo. Dr. 
| Murdock is already celebrated by his translation 
of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, largely 
printed and circulated in Europe. We note it 
as a “ Curiosity of Literature,” that by the por- 
trait of him affixed to the above work, Dr. 


leave it to the judgment <7 your readers, whether | Murdock bears the weight of 76 years, and, in 
the inscription, as 1 have versified it, is not very | his preface, states that he only commenced the 
fair poetry—I mean for a board, in a public | study of the Syriac some four or five years 
place.” since! 


Tue Howavs’s Summer Nores on Como.—} Mr. Greatorex, organist of Calvary Church, 
(In the Tribune.)—ConsiderComo. That strip | has issued, through the press of the same house, 
of water blends the most characteristie Swiss | his collection of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, &c., 
and Italian beauty. From the dark and awful | for the use of choirs. 
shadow of the Snow-Alps which brood over| «The Evangelical Catholic” is the title of a 
its northern extremity, the lake stretches under | pew Episcopal paper to be issued every other 
waving vines and shimmering olives (that look week. As soon as a sufficient number of sub- 
as if they grew only by moonlight—said Mrs. scribers are obtained, it will appear weekly. 
Jameson’s niece)—under orange terraces and Dr. Muhlenberg editor ; published by Sranrorp 
lemons and oleanders, under sumptuous chest- | & Sworps. No. 1 contains an article on Mr. 
nuts and funeral cypresses and ponderous pines, | Gladstone's letters on the State Prosecutions of 


under these and all that they imply of luxurious | 
palaces, marble balusters, steps, statues, vases | 
and fountains, under these and through all the | 
imagery of ideal Italy, deep and far into the | 
very heart of Southern Italian loveliness. And 

on the shores near the town of Como, among | 
the garden paths or hills that overhang the 
villas, you may look from the embrace of Italy 
straight at the eternal snow peaks of Switzer- 
land—as if on the divinest midsummer day your | 
thought could cleave the year and behold | 


| 
| 


| 
| 





VARIETIES. 


Poetics From THE “ Eventne Post.”—A cor- | 
respondent says: “ The lines published in the 
Evening Post of yesterday, as having been put 
on a board at Table Rock, on the spot where | 
Miss Rugg fell and met her death, have been. 
laughed at, but I think without reason. They | 
have in them all that could be properly said on 
such an oceasion ; the only fault they have is a 
little inadequacy in the expression. Your 
teaders will perhaps have the patience to look at | 


the i ription again ; i 
Bi | Alps, in Niagara, in the Sea, Nature suggests | 


Ob woman! most beauteous of the human race, 

Slee Marthe me me the ie of 2, 

Was launched into vo cca 

“Rousseau somewhere remarks that the 
peasantry and other laboring classes have the 

sentiments ; the only deficiency is in the 

expression, ‘Those who are denominated the 
cultivated and refined, he maintains, are only so 
in their language ; they have a knack of expres- 
sion, and that is all. In this case the thought 
8 exceedingly good, as will be seen by a brief 
analysis. First comes a recognition of the 
value of woman; this gives additional force 
and importance to the caution to be cireumspect 
in danger, which follows ; and finally we have 
an example of the consequence of neglecting this 
caution, which is made more expressive and 


landscape must be lovely as well as lonely, if it | 
| would be greatly praised. We have a right to. 





pathetic by mentioning the age of the person who 
met her death—the age of beauty, gaiety, hope, 





December as distinctly as June. | 


Lake Como is the finest combination of | 
natural sublimity and beauty with the artistic | 
results which that sublimity and beauty have | 
inspired. This is the combination essential to a | 
perfect and permanently satisfactory enjoyment 
in landscape. Wemodern men cannot be satis- | 
fied with the satisfaction of the savage, nor with | 
that of any partial nature and education. The | 


require in scenery the presence of the improve- | 
ment which Nature there suggested. In the: 


nothing more. They are foregone conclusions. | 
No colossal statue carved from a cliff or palace | 


hewn from a glacier are more than curious. | 


features so sublime. But it is different when 
Nature gives us landseape material. Graceful 
groves and gardens follow the going of men into 
the wilderness, and are the shapely statue which 
was concealed in the rude, natural mass of the 
Forest, and although we may feel the grandeur 
of the block, we must reserve our praises for the 
Statue. 


The Alta Californian announces the arrival 
at San Francisco of a British ship, “ Henrietta,” 
with 223 Chinese passengers on board. The 
editor, after looking over the passenger list, ex- 
claims, “ What a collection of Amungs, and 
Atings, and Achoys! Of the 223 names, 190 





the Neapolitan Government. 


Mr. Repriexp has on the eve of publication, 
in one volume, 12mo., “ The Ladies of the 
Covenant, Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish 
Female Characters, embracing the period of the 
Covenant and the Persecution,” by the Rev. 
James Anderson ; also, “ Half Hours of Eng- 
lish History,” by Charles Knight. 


The abridgment of the “ Critical Commentary 
on Isaiah,” by Dr. J.A. Alexander, of Princeton, 
is now complete by the publication, this week, 
of the second volume. 

“ Dickens’s Household Words,” as reprinted in 
this country, has reached its seventy-second 
number. Mr. Putnam announces that he has 
transferred the publication of it to Messrs. Angel, 
Engel, and Hewitt, No. 1 Spruce street, by 
whom future numbers will be supplied. 

“ Stuart’s Dictionary of Architecture, Histori- 
cal, Descriptive, and Practical,’ announced 
some time since, has just been published by Mr. 
A. Hart, Philadelphia, in two large 8vo. vols. 
with. 1,000 drawings. Simms’ new historical 
romance, “ Katherine Walton, or the Rebel of 
Dorchester,” is out from the same press. 


Mr. Harr has in press, “ Principles of Organic 
Chemistry,” by Carl Loéwig, Doctor of Chemis- 


| Nor can yow in any manner improve or deepen | try and Philosophy, and Professor in the Uni- 
|by Art the essential impression of natural 


versity of Zurich. ‘Translated by David Breed, 
M.D., of New York. 


Norton’s Literary Advertiser, No. 5, has been 
delivered. It is published the middle of each 
month in a large 4to. of 12 pages, on fine paper, 
and its contents, well arranged, are exceedingly 
interesting to book men. We take from it the 
following relating to Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & 
Co’s Trade Sales in this city :—* The Sale by 
Messrs. Bangs, Brothers & Co. is unusually large, 
the bidding spirited, and the contributors liberal 
in their duplicating prices. The largest day’s 
sale was that comprising the invoices of Messrs. 
Harper & Bros., of this city, and Mr. A. Hart, 
late Carey & Hart, of Philadelphia, whose com- 
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bined contributions could not have been far | 


short of $100,000, and it is the impression of 
many ‘old hands’ that the whole sale will reach 
the large sum of half a million of dollars. We 
were much gratified at the sight of so many of 
our brethren from the West, who from their 
large purchases must have an extended circle of 
readers to supply. The Provincial Trade was 
represented by parties from Canada, Nova 
Scotia, and even that far off spot, ‘ Prince Ed- 
ward’s Island” From a recent visit to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, we are convinced 
that there is a large opening in that section of 
our country for American books, and we trust 
that our friends in Boston will! be able to secure 
a fair portion of it. The suggestions in our last 
in relation to a fraternal meeting of the Trade 
during the Trade Sales has been well received, 
and we think that it will be acted upon next 
Spring.” 

“ Sacred Streams, or the Ancient and Modern 
History of the Rivers of the Bible,” edited by 
Rev. George B. Cheever, D.D., will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Srrincer & Townsenp. 

Messrs. Denny & Mitier, Auburn, N. Y., 
have in press, “ Goodrich’s History of all Na- 
tions,” royal Svo. 1200 pages, with engravings 
and 70 maps ; “ Thrilling Incidents and Narra- 
tives, for Christian Families to the Third and 
Fourth Generation,” by Rev. A. R. Belden ; and 
** Life’s Labours,” first series, “ The Farmer,” by 
Rev. D. K. Lee. 

The title of Mr. Bristed’s forthcoming work, 
a volume of some six hundred pages, to be 
issued by Mr. Putnam, is “ Five Years in an 
English University, by Charles Astor Bristed, 
late Foundation Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. aN dr éyOpav dijra worda 
parOivovery i copde.—AnristorHu. Aves, 376.” 

In the announcements of “ In Press,” by Mr. 
Putnam, are “ The Shield,” a narrative, by Mies 
Cooper, and “ The Monuments of Central and 
Western America,” by Rev. Dr. Hawks. 


“The Heroes and Martyrs of the Modern 
Missionary Enterprise,” together with ‘some 
sketches of the earlier Missionaries, edited by 
L. E. Smith, Esq., with an introduction by Wm. 
D. Sprague, D. D., one Volume, 8vo., illustrated 
with numerous steel plate portraits, will shortly 
be issued from the press of Messrs. P. Brockett 
& Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Messrs. Ticknor, Reep & Fie.ps, Boston, 
have issued this month a new catalogue of their 
own publications—choice in its appearance, as 
are the books its contents speak of. Out of a 
list of 137 different works, embracing science, 
religion, fiction, education, and juvenile books, 
&c., &c., 99 are original American and 38 
reprints. It is particularly pleasant to notice 
in the choicest department, Belle Lettres, that 
out of 94 works of Poetry, Romance, Fiction, 
Essays, &c., 64 are original American and 30 
English. Here beside the names of Words- 
worth, De Quincy, Leigh Hunt, Tennyson, 
Browning, Bailey, &c., are read Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whipple, Sprague, Holmes, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Sumner, Tuckerman, Grace Green- 
wood, Giles, and Bayard Taylor. 


Vols. 7 and 8 of “ Grote’s History of Greece,” 
which will complete the work as far as published 
in England, are in press by J. P. Jewerr & Co., 
Boston. Two more volumes, it is expected, will 
complete the work. ‘They have also in press a 
Commentary on the Book of Acts, by Professor 
Hackett. 

Mesers. Moore & Annperson (late W. H. 
Moore & Co.), Cincinnati, are preparing the 
following new books and new editions :—Scenes 
and Legends of the North of Scotland, by Hugh 
Miller; Malmiztic the Toltec, and the Cavalier 
of the Cross ; Clark’s Concise History of Eng- 
land, edited by Prof. Moffat ; Merry Old Eng- 
jand, an illustrated juvenile, by Miss Corner ; 
and The Elements of ASsthetics, by Prof. Mof- 
fat. 

H. W. Dersy & Co., Cincinnati, have in 
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press the following :—Early Pioneer Settlers of 
Ohio ; Hill's Electric Surgery ; and the Eclectic | 
Dispensatory. 

T. E. Cuarman, Philadelphia, will shortly 
publish, The Life, Travels, and Gospel Labors 
of Jesse Kersey, late of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

T. &. J. W. Jounson, Philadelphia, announce 
Lund on Patents for Inventions, to be published 
in their monthly “ Law Library,” 

“The Bible in the Family, or Hints on Do- 
mestic Happiness,” is the title of a series of ten 
lectures delivered by the Rev. Dr. Boardman of 
Philadelphia, soon to be published in a hand- 
some 12mo. by Messrs. Lirrincorr, GRramso 
& Co. Appended to the lectures is a Discourse 
on the Importance of Religion to the Legal 
Profession. 

Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson, distinguished as an 
author and eminent in science, translator of 
some of Swedenborg’s works, &c., in a preface, 
dated London, dedicates his new book to Henry 
James, Esq., of New York. The title is, The 
Human Body and its Connection with Man, 
Illustrated by the Principal Organs, and it was 
Tae this week by Lirrincort, Gramso & 

0. 


The Life and Adventures of an Arkansan 
Doctor, by David Rattlehead, M.D. (The Man 
of Scrapes is another of those humerous, illus- 
trated duodecimos peculiar to Philadelphia). 
Nearly ready by the same house. 

Lamartine’s Histoire de Ja Restauration ; 
Marmier’s Lettres sur !’ Amerique ; Guizot’s Ori- 
gine du Gouvernement Representatis en Europe ; 
La Convention Nationale, par Barrante ; Thiers’s 
Histoire du Consulat, vol. 10; Chevalier Corvis 
d@’Economie Politique, are new and valuable 
issues to be found among other “ Latest Paris 
Novelties” in the book way at Ranpotrn Gar- 
rique’s, Astor House. 

Messrs. Bargincron & Haswett, Philadel- 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s 
Exposition of the Old and New Testament, with 
a Memoir of the Author, and a Preface by the 
Rev. A. Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates 
have been corrected, and many of the typogra- 
phical errors which appeared in the previous 
editions will not be found in the one now offered 
to the public. It is handsomely bound in six 
volumes, and sold at a moderate price. 

The Proprietors of “Le Courrier des Etats 
Unis” are publishing in book form Dumas’s last 
novel, Dieu Disposé, and the Evening Mirror is 
giving Scribe’s Maurice, or the History of the 
Present Day, as its feuilleton. 

The London News speaks of “ an American 
Magazine” started at London by Henry Howard 
Paul, an American and its editor. No. 1 has 
appeared, and the experiment so far pronounced 
suceesstful. 


FOREIGN. 


The lively London correspondent of the 
Liverpool Albion, of September Ist, huddles 
together several of the literary topics of the 
tumes :-— 

“ A novelty that has been very successful in 
London, and about to be introduced to the 
notice of Liverpool, is the diorama of “ Our 
Native Land,” which in addition to being a 
superb specimen of art in its way, by the greatest 
of scene-painters, Grieve and Telbin, has the 
merit of being accompanied by the Jetter-press 
descriptions of Thomas Miller, the author of so 
many delightful sketches of English rural life, 
and who is shortly about to commence a series 
of lectures in London and throughout the pro- 
vinces on the Rise and Progress of English 
Poetry from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day—a subject which no man living is better 
capable of illustrating with originality and vigor, 
and in a manner the most opposite possible to 
that adopted by the herd of professional lec- 
turers. ‘The numerous literary and scientific 
institutions seattered over the United Ki 
aré calling into the field a higher class of lec- 








turers than was lately the case, thus refutingsjp 
our own times the assertion of Johnson as 
recorded by Boswell— I cannot see that |ec. 
tures can do so much good as reading the books 
from which the lectures are taken :—I know 
nothing that can best be taught by lectures ex. 
cept where experiments are shown.’ But, some- 
how, the best lecturers do not succeed as such 
for any length of time, or, at least, their provin- 
cial courses do not come up to their metropoli- 
tan deserts. The great lecturing lights of the 
beginning of the present century and subse- 
quently—Southey, Sydney Smith, Coleridge, 
Hazlit, Campbell, Montgomery, and others—did 
not keep at the work of oral instruction for any 
period ; nor has Knowles, nor Carlyle, nor Fox ; 
and it seems tow that Thackeray has declined 
all overtures for the rural ventilation of his 
Hanover-square comicalities, Titmarsh thus 
snubbing the Areadian snobs who were prepared 
to go into raptures at what had been approved 
by the most fashionable and seven-and-s:xpenny 
audience in the world, the like of which is to be 
looked for nowhere else, and could be drawn 
together probably by no other name than that of 
the author of Vanity Fair, who ‘ knows his 
rights, and, knowing, dare maintain.” It would 
not be worth his consideration to accept any en- 
gagement country institutions have been accus- 
tomed to offer ; and though the multiplicity of 
these would render his tour a profitable one, it 
would not be so to a degree commensurate with 
his standing, not only in the intellectual but in 
the mercantile world of letters; and, of course, 
it would never do for the illustrious Pendennis 
to go perigrinating through England on his own 
account, chaffering with secretaries, committee- 
men, laundresses, lamp-lighters, check-takers, 
posting bill-printers,and all the other plagues of 
the same genus that can only be successfully 
dealt with by enterprising, astute, and anti- 
squeamish geutlemen of the Albert Smith stamp. 
Smith, who was always A 1 of that numerous 
family, and to whom the published account of 
his ascent of the highest of the Alps has given 
earte Blanc, as he would say, for any dratt on 
public credulity, admits he has made some 
£2,500, clear of all expenses, by his Overland 
Route—on paper; being £2,499 19s. 1)}, 
more than ever the original explorer of the 
way realized by rendering the journey itself 
practicable.” 

Apropos to Tnackrray, the Leader an- 
nounces that the distinguished satirist is writing 
a novel in three volumes, to be published in the 
winter. The seene isin England early in the 
18th century, and the stage will be crossed by 
many of the illustrious actors of the time—such 
as Bolingbroke, Swift, and Pope; and Dick 
Steele will play a prominent part. There is 
more, adds the Leader, “ than a bit of gossip in 
the foregoing paragraph.” It intimates that 
Thackeray has “ risen above the mist ;” he will 
no more be hampered and seduced by the 
obstacles and temptations coextensive with the 
fragmentary composition of monthly parts. It 
intimates that he has the noble ambition of pro- 
ducing a work of art. It also intimates that he 
has bidden adieu, for the present, to Gaunt- 
house, the clubs, Pall-mall, and May-fair—to 
forms of life which are so vividly, so wondrously 
reproduced in his pages, that detractors have 
asserted he could paint nothing else—forgetting 
that creative power to that degree cannot be re- 
stricted to one form. His Leetures have pre- 
pared us for a very vivid and a very charming 
picture of the eighteenth century. 


The third and fourth volumes of Macaviay's 
History of England are on the eve of publica- 
tion, though not as yet announced. Macaulay 
has also a novel on the tapis. At least, so says 
the New York Daily Times. 

The total sum realized by the sale of the Poet 
Gray’s MSS. and Books, recently in London, 
amounted to £1034 7s. The following prices 








are enumerated by the Literary Gazette :— 
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« Albin leagat ,, Natural History of English | Jones (Alex.)—Cuba in 1851. 
Mh Ls Lond. 1720, 51.5s. Blount (Tho- } ,, Townsend.) 


mas Pope), Censura celebrium Authorum ; fol. 
Lond. 1690,;31.5s. Boceaccio, I! Decamerone ; 
4to. Lond. 1725, 5i. 7s. 6d. Burnet (Gilbert), 
History of his Own Time; fol. Dublin, 1724, 
9], 18s. Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius, cum 
Notis Variorum et Greevii ; 8vo. Trajecti, 1680, 
31. 3s. Chaucer (Geoffrey), The Works of our 
Ancient and Learned English Poet, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, newly printed ; fol. Lond. 1602, 8/. 12s. 
Churehill (Charles), Poetical Works, 2 vols. in 
1; 4to. Lond. 1763, 171. Clarendon (Edward 
Hyde, Earl of), The History of the Rebellion 
and Civil Wars in England, begun in the year 
1641, &e.; fol. Oxford, 1707-1759, 491. 10s. 
Dante (Alighieri) ; fol. Venet, 1578, 61. 16s. 6d. 
Digges (Sir Dudley, Kut.), The Compleat Am- 
bassador ; fol. Lond. 1655, 31. 16s. Douglas 
(Gawin), Heir beginnis ane treatise callit, The 
palice of honour, compilit be M. Gawine Dowg- 
las, bishop of Dunkeld; 4to. Hen. Charteris, 
1579, U. 103. Dugdale (Sir William), The 
Baronage of England; fol. Lon. 1675, 61. 
Euripides ; fol. Cantab. 1694, 5/. 10s. Fabyan 
(Robert), Chronycle, black letter; fol. Lond. 
1533, 91. 15s. A Collection of the Manuscripts 
of the Poet Gray; large 4to. 5001. Gray 
(Thomas), Six Manuscript Note Books used by 
Gray, during his Travels on the Continent, and 
his pL tot in England, Scotland, &c., 1739 to 
1769, 241. Gray (Thomas), Six Note Books, 
all in Gray’s Autograph, made while studying 
the Greek Classics, 81. 10s. Linnaeus (Carolus), 
Systema Nature per Regna tria Nature ; 8vo. 
Holmie#, 1758-9, 361. Milton (John), Poeti- 
eal Works ; 12mo. Lond. 1730-38, 37/1. The 
Valuable Collection of the Manuscript Music 
made by Gray while in Italy, 127. The Natur- 
alist’s Journal, 4to. Lond. 1767, SJ. 8s. The 
Works of William Shakspeare ; 12mo. Lond. 
1740, 127. 10s: The Works of Virgil; 8vo. 
Lond. 1790, 71. 17s. 6d. Posthumous Bust of 
the Poet Gray ; a Plaster Cast, with detached 
Pedestal, 51. 2s. 6d. A View of the Church of 
Stokepogeys in Buckinghamshire, 101. 15s.” 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 13TH TO THE 27TH 
OF SEPTEMBER. 


A Peep at our Neighbors; the Sequel to the Willow 
Lane Badget. With illustrations, by Uncle Frank. 
i6mo., pp. 174. 

Banker’s Magazine and Statistical Register. 
Homans. September. Pp % 

Bartlett (W. H.)—The Nile Boat; or, Glimpses of the 
= of Egypt. Iltustrated, 4to., pp. 218 (Harper & 


Brown (Rev. A. M.)—A Wreath Around the Cross; or, 
Scripture Traths Mlustrated. 12mo., pp 316 (Boston, 
Gould & Lineoin.) 

Byrne (O.)\—The Practical Model Calculator, No. 2. 
pp. 48, 8vo. (Philadelphia, H.C, Baird ) 

Cheever (Rev. H. 'T.)—Life in the Sandwich Islands ; 
or, the Heart of the Pacific as it was and is. Illus- 
trated. 12mv., pp’ 355 (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

Coles (1,. B.}\—The Beauties and Deformities of To- 
baceo Using; or, its Ludicrous and Solemn Realities. 
12mo., pp. 167 (Boston, Ticknor & Co) 

Copway (G.)—Runaning Sketches of Men and Piaces in 
England, France, Germany, Belgium, and Scotland— 
illustrated, 16mo., pp. 346 (J. C. Riker.) 

De Quincey (‘Thos.)—Literary Reminiscences; from 
the Autobiography of an English Opium Eater. 
ior ba pp. 366, 337 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & 

Doctrine of the Cross, illustrated in 2 Memorial of a 
ao ee of Christ. 18mo., pp. 164 (Bunnell 


Dumas (A.)—The Wedding Dress, translated by Fay- 
ette Robinson, » pp. 96 (New York, Dewitt & 





Davenport.) 
De La Beche ie 

vo, 195 ladelphia, Blanchard & Lea.) 
Ellis (Mrs.) —Morni ‘all, Parts 31, 32. 8vo. (New 

York, John Tallis & Co.) 


Posdick (W. W.)—Malmiztic the. Toliec; and the 


Cavaliers of the Cross. J 8 356 (Cincinnati, 
W.H. Moore & D. ph a ™ ; nin 
Henry (Paul, D.D.)—Life and Times of Calvin— 
trans. from the German by H. ‘D.D. 2 vols, 


8vo., pp. 519, 454 & Bri 

se ORES Tay 
e Cc. er. 

u ic Er Rotoen eek Arc Part 


3 adolph \ . 
Irving (W.)—The Alhambra—illustrated by F. O. C. 
Darley. 4to., pp. 425 (G. P. Putnam.) 
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8vo. pp. 80 (Stringer & 


(J. P.)—S8wallow Barn; or, a Sojourn in the 
pb Bipen: seiestrente by Strother. 1I2mo., PP. | 2 Gs pee ee 
(G. P. Putnsm.) W 
Krauth (Rev. C. P )—Popular Amusements : a Discourse | % HOLDREDGE, 
delivered in the Evangelical Lutheran Church, Win | 140 Fulton Street, New York, 
Pane mlb de) The Hever ; pp. 32 Winchester.) | Having purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Bohaveht ia France. Vor hag? . S30 (H 0" | Establishment at the above number. respectfully invites 
m Bros ) ; ot » PP- ner | yee Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, - Agents, 
P : ;C » Public and District School Committees, and all 
Lee (Eliza B.)\—Memoirs of Rev. J. Buckminster, D.D., | weadh pes . ’ 
and of hie Son. Rev. J 8 Buckiineter 2d jen = in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
12mo. pp. 492 (Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields). He will kee 
> . er : } 2 p constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
egy te ei: Pe Railroad of Life. 8v0. pp-| of Miscellaneous Dovke aaa Stationery, emnaplian the 
—Life ot General Narciso Lopez ; together with | y wonty on, ore and valuable Works of the day, which 
a —_— rey of the Attempted Revolution of soueveninad for cash of city acceptance below the 
Cuba, from its first invasion at Cardinas down to the | Goods ordered not fo ; 
. ) > und satisfactory may be returned 
death of Lopez at Havana. By a Filibustiero. 8V0. | i, good condition, and the money paid will “be refunded. 
pp. 32 (New York, Dewitt & Davenport)). 


Motherwell (W.)—Posthumous Poems. 16mo. pp. 187 | Now in Press, to be published shortly. 


(Boston, Ticknor, Reed & Fields), ; 
Murdock (J.)-—The New ‘Testament; or, the Book of| WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS. 
By Mrs. L. G. ABELL. 


the Holy Gospel of Our Lord and Oar God, Jesus the | 

Messiah. A literal Transiation from the Syriac | Royal 18mo. 250 pages. Style of Abbott's Fireside Series. 

roe ere ot pe oe. D.D. 8v0. pp-| The writings of this amiable and talented authoress 
Pork ( CP 3 words). ‘ = | have become very popular, and sre destined to accom- 
arkman (F., Jr)—History of the Conspiracy of Pon- plish much in forming happy homes for husbands and 
tiac, and the War of the North American Tribes | wives, chiidren and domestics, rich and puor 

against the English Colonies after the Conquest of | ’ : — 

Canada. 8vo. pp. 630 (Boston, Lite & Brown). } Just Published, 
Reid (Capt. M.)—The Sealp-Hunters; or, Romantic Second Edition of Dix’s New Work, entitled 


Adventures in Northern Mexico. 8vo., pp. 204 (Phila., 
A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 


Lippincott. Grambo & Co.) 
Revue des Deux Monies. land 15, Aug., 1851. 8vo. 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE, 
12mo. pp. 380. Price $1. 


(New York, H. Baiiliére). 
Rouchefoucauld (Duc de la).—Moral Reflections, Sen- 

“ Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 

of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 


tences, and Maxims; with an Introduction and Notes. 
With the Moral Sentences and Maxims of Stanislaus, 
a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.”’— 
NV. Y. Tribune. 


King of Poland, and a Catalogue of Books of Max- 
ims, &c. 12mo. pp 189 (W.Gowans). 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
In Two Parts, 


Rule and Misrule of the English in America. 
Author of © Sam Slick,” &c. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo. edition published. 400 pp., 
with four Steel and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE SERIES. 
FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 


In Two Parts. Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Uluminated 
Title and Steel Engravings; bound in uniform style with 
Abbott's Historical Series. Price 624 cts. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Ch+racter and Manners oj the Chinese, Illustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With lluminated Tide, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 
Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Historical 
Series. Price 75 cts. 


New and Popular Books. 


By the 
12mo. pp. 379 (Harper 


& Bros) 

Sloan (S )—The Model Architect: with original De- 
signs for Villas, &c. Parts 1,2,3. 4to. (Phila., E.S. 
Jones & Co.) 

Smith (Rev. A. D.)—The Guileless Israelite : a Sermon 
on occasion of the Death of Mr. Joseph Brewster 
8vo. pp. 40 (New York, A.D. F. Randolph). 

Taylor (G.)\—The Indications of the Creator; or, the 
Natural Evidences of Final Cause. l6mo. pp. 282 
(©. Scribner). 

Tallis’s Dramatic Magazine, Part VIII., June. 8vo. 

Drawing-Room Table-Book of Theatrical Por- 
traits, Memoirs, and Anecdotes. 8vo, (New York, 
John Tallis & Co.) 

Warren (J. E.)—Vagamundo; or, the Attaché in 
Spain: iocluding a Brief Excursion into the Empire 
of Morocco. By John Esaias Warren. 12mo. pp. 
292 (Charles Scribner). 

Wilkinson (J. J.G.)—The Human Body, and its Con- 
nexion with Man, illustrated by the Principal 
Organs. 12mo. pp. 411 (Phila., Lippincott, Grambo | 
& Co.) 








HU. T.)—The Geological Observer. 





GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 
An Offering of Parity and Trath. By Mrs.L G Axe.u. 
Published by William Holdredge, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. Price $2. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), ° " $ 50 * This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, skciches, 

One Square (eighteenlines), . 1 00 and poems, from our best writers, made with great taste 

Thirty lines, : ; ‘ 1509 | and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings. 

Half Column, ‘ ° . 275 |—Oneida Herald, 

( 2 . 5 00 ’ 

era 3% | MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
YEARLY TERMS. MILLION ; 

One Square, < ° ° . $4000 Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 

Thirty lines, : ° ° e 60 00 Principles. 

One Coinmn 200 00 


Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp, 


- BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 
The volume here offered to the public is of a character 





Littell’s Living Age.—No, 385, 12: cents. 


Commencing a New Volume. 





CONTENTS. | that gives it a claim to the attention of every intelligent 
1. Hartley Coleridge, Edinburgh Review. | mother in the land; and we are assured on the h 


medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
and that its circulation is caleulated to do good. 
“ We regard it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.’—Atlas. 
LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


, Manufactured and for Sale by WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, 


2. Neal's Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, Specta- 


tor. 
3. John Lewis, Ezaminer. 
4. Story of Duncan Chisholm, Edinburgh Courant. 
5. Mary of Scots, Chambers’s Journal, Examiner, and 


7. Works of John Adams, Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
&. The Great Globe. Chambers's Journal. New York. 
9. Hurry grapha—The Lorgnette, 4theneum. “‘Countine House Conveniences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 


Anchorite, Wilson's Life of Cavendish. 


No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has presented us with a 
10. Yacht Clubs :—The America, Times and Liver- 


new style of Letter File, ‘a patented article,’ with the forin 
of @ book, the size of » cap sheet of paper, and thick enough, 
we shoula think, to file two hundred and fifty letters. By 
this plan a week’s letters may be filed in a few minutes, 
and are so arranged as to be referred to with the same ease 
as a posted account on your jedger. The price is only $1.” 
—Albany State Register. 


(ge Any persons forwarding the retail price of any of 
the above books will receive them by return of mail— 


piceat: Old Man's Meditations; Ode to the Sea; 
—_ from Memory ; Morning; Beredetta Mi- 
nelli. 

Snort Artictrs: Jenny Lind; Advertisement 
Duties; Harper & Brother's Establishment; 
Agriculture for Schools; Game of Boston ; Kean 
and Garrick; Madame de Stael; Economy io 











Candies. postage paid. 
Published weekly at Six Dollarsa tee LIT- Publishers of newpapers inserting the above ed- 
TELL & CO., Boston, and svld by DEW & DA-| vertisement in full three times will be entitled to any 
VENPORT, Tribune Buildings, N. 27 3t. | work in the list, subject to order. my3 eow ly 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 


OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are nor made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 


AGENT. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 


155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Orosby & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Litthe & Brown; Gould & Lin- 
coin, E. H. Pease & Co.,&c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of ali the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 


f15 tf 





Books only. The observation of what is going on in the | 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- | 


ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice many valuable 


Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- | 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach | 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these ashe may | 


Orders trom the Trade solicited, and they may rely on | 


consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 


the very lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5tf 


NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 


BOOKS. 
BY R. G. PARKER, 
Author of English Composition, School Philosophy, 
History, &c., &e. 


The following Series of Books are now completed, 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms : 
PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 1. 
Do. do. do. No. 2. 
Do. do. do. No. 3. 
Do. do. do. No. 4. 
Do. RHETORICAL READER. 
These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical execution. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
¢ 51 John street. 





blishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he | 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


‘ Walter Colton’s Last. 


THE SEA AND THE SAILOR. 


NOTES ON 
FRANCE AND ITALY, 


AND 


OTHER LITERARY REMAINS of REV. WALTER 
COLTON ; TOGETHER WITH A MEMOIR, 


By Rev. Henry T. Cueever. 


Just published by 
ee A. §. BARNES & CO., 


51 John street. 
IN PRESS. 


LIFE IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 


By Rev. Henry T. Curever. 
ud tf 





THE AMERICAN 
COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana- 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning ; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c.; 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“ This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, just issued — Hart. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late Robert H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re- 


lative to spinning in all its departments and relations.” 
—North American. 
“A very useful volume.” — Public Ledger. 


“ Those enga in this important branch of useful 
art, will find this work invaluable in their business.”— 
Evening Bulletin. 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


AND 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 





and Founding. By Fred. Overman. [none volume, 
price &8 cts. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 
year. In | volume, price $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 
practice and principle of working and making Steel. 
By Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 
= * Manufacture of Iron,” &c. Complete in one 
volume. 


“ A valuable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and iron, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
lers, die sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 
hardware. Theman of science, as well as the artisan, 
will find much valuable information in Mr. Overman’s 
book.’ — Arthur's Home Gazette. 

“ We consider it to be an extremely useful book and 
well worthy the patronage of all interested in iron 
work."’— Scientific American. 

“Tt is illustrated by figures explanatory of apparatus 
and machinery.’'"—North American. jyltu 


ENORAVING 


HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers,and 

Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled toexecute all 
orders promptly.and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
ww give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 
patronage. N ORR, No. 52 John street, 








jy203m (between Nassau and William), New York. 


[Sept. 97 
SCIENCE. 


H. BAILLIERE, 
Of London, and 290 Broadway, New York, 
Will Publish, early in October, the following 
IMPORTANT WORKS. 





L 

KNAPP'S TECHNOLOGY, or CHEMISTRY applied 
to the Arts and the Manufnetures, Vol. I11,, em. 
rosea ATS. MILK, TEA, BREAD, SUG \x 
ete. With nearly 200 illustrations, representing, by , 
peculiar style of wood engraving, the various oper, 
tions employed in the manufacture of the above ari- 
cles; and eight folio colored plates, representing by 
sections of buildi the interior srrangements, ma. 
chinery, ete., of a SUGAR FACTORY. 


IL. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE or 
THE MICROSCOPE, By JOHN QUEKETT. &. 
cond Edition, considerably enlarged and improved, 
and with several additional lilustrations on steel an¢ 
naa ll 


BY THE SAME: AUTHOR, a new work on HISTO. 
LOGY, or the Structure and Mode of Formation of 
Animals and Vegetable Substances, with numerous 
large woodcuts, (This work will be printed in Ame- 
rica.) - 


A complete work on OPERATIVE SURGERY AND 
SURGICAL ANATOMY, by Drs. Bernard & Huete 
of Paris. Edited, with notes and valuable addiiions, 
by C, E, Isaacs, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
Crosby Street College, New York, and W. H. Van 
Buren, M.D, Iliustrated with nearly 150 plates, exe- 
cuted on steel in Paria, after drawings from nature by 
Leveillé. ‘The text to be printed in America, and to 
be published in four quarterly parts. Part 1. early in 
October. Plates, plain and colored. a30 


Chambers’s Papers for the People. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


VOLUME FIRST OF 
CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


To be followed by the remaining volumes, as issued 
from the Edinburgh press : the whole to be conipie'ed 
in 12 volumes. 

This series is mainly addressed to that numerous 
class whose minds have been educated by the im- 
proved schooling and the popular lectures and publica: 
tions of the last twenty years, and who may now be 

med to crave a higher kind of literature than cao 
obtained through the existing cheap periodicals. 

The Papers embrace History, Archeology, Biography, 

Science; the Industrial and Fine Arts; the leading 

topics in Social Economy; together with Criticism. 

Fiction, Personal Narrative, and other branches of 

English Literature; exch volume containing distinct 

subjects. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 


The Bonaparte Family 

The Sepuichres of Etruria. 
Valera Duclos, a Tale. 

Education of the Citizen. 

The Myth. 

The Sunken Rock, a Tale. 

The Popular Cultivation of Music. 
Ebenezer Elliott. 


Published by J. W. MOORE, 
Bookseller and Importer, 
8202 193 Chestnut street, opposite the State House. 


oR) 
2 Woon, 


te ——_— be, Bc RR 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


io all He bonnets on .nt his old venee 9 waenas, — 
where, wit experience and su 

he is enabled i> coral all orders in his line, however 
large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch. - 
on reasonable terms. a doing all kinds 
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work are unsurpaseed. . W. ORR, 
a3tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 
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RICAN AND FOREIGN BOOKS 











TORE. ' 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


WE HAVE ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS, WITH PRICES, } 


EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. 





List No. 2.—FRENCH.—Literature, Poetry, Novels, Biography, Drama, Voyages, History, &c. 














: 
Bore Sinel (Mme. de) FRENCH TRANSLATIONS. j02%... Polybe._ ‘ 
B eens: ‘Tastu (Mme. A.) Abaillard. Cervantes. Klopstock : Setede. x 
Rou maa : 4 
y (de). Theopraste. AZschine. César. Kohirausch. Rollin. i 
Saint-Hilaire. Thierry, Zschyle. Ciceron. Leibuitz. Schiller. 
Saint-Pierre (de) Thiers. ZEsop. Clarke (8.) Liebig. Schmidt. "4 
Sainte-Beuvo. Toppfer. Alfieri. Confucius. Lingard. Shakspeare. ; 
Saintine. Tocqueville (de) Anacréon. Dante. Locke. Sophoele. ; 
Saisset. Valentin. Arioste. Démosthéne. Lope de Vega. Spinoza. '; 
Salvandy. Valmore. Aristophane. Diogéne. Lucien. Stewart. } 
Sand (Georges). Velpeau. Aristote. Erasme. Machiavel. Sterne. 1 
Sandeau. Vernet. Augustin. Euripide. Mac-Culloch. Tacite, a 
Sarrazin. Veuillot. Bacon. Franklin. Manzoni. Tasse (1°). : 
Scarron. Viennet. Binir. Goethe. Mare Auréle. Thucydide. _ 
Scribe. Vigny (A. de). Boceace. Goldsmith. Milton. Virgile. Hl 
Segur (le ete. de). Villehardouin. Barns. Heloise. Ovide. Walter-Scott. 7 
Sén»ncour (de). Vinet. Byron. Hérodote. Petilico. Xenophon. i: 
Sevigné (Mme. ) Vitet Cilderon. Herschell. Pétrarque. Zschokke. is 
Soulié. Voltaire. Camoens. Hippucrate. Platon. Zimmerman. i 
Souza (Mme. de). Walsh, Casti. Homére. ; 
Souvestre. Cellini. Horace. List to be continued, i: 
GETZ & BUCK, | Orders Solicited for DAVIDSON’S : 
Hart's Building, Sizth st., above Chestnut | The London Catalogue of Books. ILLUSTRATED LIBRETTO-BOOKS a 
PHILADELPHIA, | ebaitaial OF THE i 
PUBLISH AND OFFER TO THE TRADE THE 4 ; ? : | OPERA. a 
FOLLOWING Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. Eleguntly printed in email Ato. a 
HUMOROUS WORKS, 1816—1851. ' 


With Illustrations from Designs 
BY DARLEY. 
——_ 


THE CHRONICLES OF PINEVILLE; 
Or, Sketches of Georgia Scenes, Incidents, and Cha- 
racters. By the Author of * Major Jones’s 
Courtship,” &c. 

Price 50 cts. 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPT. SIMON 
SUGGS, 

LATE OF THE TALAPOOSA VOLUNTEERS ; 
Together with “‘l'aking the Census,” and other Ala- 
bama Sketches. By a Country Editor. 

With a Portrait of “ Simon,” and other |Mustrations. 
Price 50 cents. 


AUNT PATTY’S SCRAP-BAG 
By Carouine Lee Hentz, 
Author of “ Linda,” “ Mob Cap,” “Rena,” &c. 
Price 50 cents. 
STRAY SUBJECTS ARRESTED, AND 
BOUND OVER: 
Being the Fugitive Offeprings of the “Old “Un,” and the 
“Yourg 'Un,” that have been “lying round loose” 
and are now “tied up” for fast keeping. 
Price 50 cents. 


THE BIG BEAR OF ARKANSAS, 
and other Sketches, itlastrative of Characters and In- 
cidents in the South and Southwest. Edited Wiu- 
Lum J. Porter. . editor of the New York Spirit 
of the Times. Price 50 cents. 


MY SHOOTING BOX. 
By Franx Forester (H. W. Herbert, Esq.). 
Price 50 cents. 

MODERN CHIVALRY ; 
Or, the Adventures of Capt. Farrago and Teague O’- 
Regan. By the Hon H. H. Brackenrinas, for sixteen 
years one of the Judges of the Sapreme rt of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Two vois. in one, with 10 
Ilustrations by Darley. Price 75 cts., illuminated 
Paper cover; or, $1 cloth. 


THE DEER STALKERS. 
By Franx Forester, Author of “ My Shooting 
&c,, &c. Price 50 cents. 
All these Books are beautifully printed on white 
me and done up in elegant iliuminated covers, by 


va 
& A liberal discount to the Trade. s20 2t 
ORDSWORTH'’S COMPLETE POETICAL 





WORKS—New Epirrion—TROUTMAN & 
HAYES, 193 Market street, Philude: publish this 
day. a new edition of the Poetical Works of William 


Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reed, in one vol. octavo, 
illustrated by two fine steel engravings, a Head of 
Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 

This edition contains all the Poems in the latest Lon- 
don editions (including the new Poem entitled the Pre- 
lude) and some additivnal pieces from other sources, 
= the most complete edition which has been pub- 


June 20, 1851, jy5 3m 


There are some improvements introduced into this, 
edition, which it is presumed will be found useful, 
The New Books of 1851 have been added up to the. 
time that each sheet passed through the press. The. 
delay occasioned in publishing the work has been | 
caused by a desire to make it as correct as possible, and. 
to incorporate all the alterations in price, &c., up to the | 
date of publication. | 
The Titles in many instances have been made more | 
intelligible. ‘The Author’s Names huve also been more 
correctly defined and arranged. 
Works published in series, such as Lardner’s Cyclo- | 
pedia, Bohn's Libraries, &c., although still remaining | 
under their respective heads, ure now also Catalogued 
in the regular Alphabet throughout ; so that those who | 
do not remember in what Series any particular book | 
was published, will be able to find it without trouble. | 

The Dates of works relating to Voyages and Travels, | 
as well as Statutes, Law Reports, &c., are now in-| 
serted. 

In long alphabets, such as Jones, Smith, Taylor, 

Williams, Wilson, considerable difficulty has existed in 
finding out titles when the Christian name is not) 
known. To facilitate reference, a duplicate list of| 
each, in one alphabet, will be found at the end of the | 
eet arranged under the titles of the respective 
works. 
In other respects the arrangement of the last Edition 
bas been adhered to; but it will be observed that the 
present is printed on larger paper, and contains nearly 
One fourth more matter. 

The Publisher recommends those who purchase the 
“ London Catalogue of Books, 1816—51,"’ to preserve it. 
Subsequent Editions wil! not embrace so long a period 
of years; and, as this book will not be reprinted, it will 
be well to bear in mind that the only correct record of 
books published some thirty-five years back is to be 
found in the present Edition. 


London: THOMAS HODGSON, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, Acenrt, 


109 Nassau street, New York. 


LIST OF TRANSLATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE THOMPSON, _ 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


| 











a-F ens OF HOMER. A Literal Translation, 
$1 


MADAN’S TRANSLATION OF JUVENAL AND 
Persius. Paper, 75 cts. 


TACITUS'’S GERMANY AND AGRICOLA. Trans- 
lated by Aikin. Paper, 62 cts. 

DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. A Literal 
Translation by a Student of Dublin University. 
From the second Dublin edition. Paper, 62 cts. 

CEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Paper, 37 cts. 

EURIPIDES MEDEA. Paper, 25 cts. 

ARISTOTLE'S ART OF POETRY. Paper, 25 cents. 





al3 3t 





A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
lirely novel plan; the Music of all the principal ; 
Pieces being given, and placed over the English and a 
Foreign Version of the Words, so thet the Reader is me 
not only able to follow the Music as well as the H 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- d 
tion of both for after reference or performance. a 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. a 
MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 


| with 1! Pieces; {L BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA, with 4 


I! Pieces; LE PROPHETE. 9 Pieces ; LA CENEREN- " 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO,8 Pieces; NON PAS- 4 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 11 Pieces; DON 
GIOVANNI. 9 Pieces; DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 3 
Pieces ; LA FAVORITA, 8 Pieces ; MEDEA, 10 Pieces : a 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 fi 
Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 

NAMBULA, 10 Pieces; LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 

MENTO, 10 Pieces. 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav street, : 
And CHAS. WELFORD, Asror Hovssg. z 


Also order of all Booksellers. 

Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 
D. D. receives orders for all the Musical Publications of 
G.H Davidson of London—Lists of which may he had 
gratis on application. 





813 2t ’ 
TO ENGINEERS. 3 
A NEW WORK 
MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 


Prepared from authentic Drawings and illustrated by 
Seventy Engravings, among which are those of the 
fastest and best steamers in the country, has 
just been published by 
B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, 

And is for sale at the store of 


D. APPLETON & CO., F 


86 3m* Broadway. 





Will be Published in a few days, 
AN 


ENTIRE NEW EDITION OF 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, 


COMPLE 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE ENGRAVINGS, 4 
By our most Eminent Artists. } 
This edition, in size and price, will be uniform with 
our editions of tht Standard Poets. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, Sept., 1851—#13 tf 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


____ [Bept. 20, 


no RD 
THE LIEPERARY .WORL D, 


A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres rare for every one who would keep 
e 


original comments upon and abstracts of New 


pace with the productions of the times; including, weekly 


Books, articles upon topics of the day, &c., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 
REPORTS OF 


of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American Ethnolo 


PROCEEDINGS 


Society, the American 


Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society. &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies jp 


REVIEWS, 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &c. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, dto., making 


Foreign Journals. 


at home and abroad. 


two yolumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree’ DoLLars'per annum, paya 


@ in advance. 


*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassérs Wanted. 
[= All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
109 Nassau srreer, N. Y, 





NOTICES 


[ From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.) ' 

We have read or looked thoroughly over every number'of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have lear to seta high value upon it, It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
religious standard is recugnised in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
perty favoritism. tt is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 

e can scarce conééive of ® maré weléomeé visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 

(From the Christian’ Inquirer, Feb. %3d, 1850: 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work; nur need any one, with the critical guidance afforded by this jouraal, ever’ send 
for a poor book, or fail to know something about every good one. * * ‘The critical 
notices in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by ability, taste, and can- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since 
it came into the hands of the present editors. * * We have noticed, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the cordial gre bestowed upon the religious and literary ucts of the 
most opposite sects. Nor this paper preserve « catholic temper only by using a mealy- 
mouthed indiscriminateness ied tedine It knows how to be sevére, and spares not 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 
pledged honestly and fearlessly to report. Take it guptenr it is just such a week! 
paper as no general student or man of taste can afford to be without. It does cred 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste, 


[Aen the National Intelligencer.) 

The object of the Publishers is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
with determined energy. It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant ot the character of the new publi- 
cations of the day, as a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;” to those to whom 
the cares of business spare little orno time for regular or systematic, reading, it offers 
the advantage of its brief criticisms and abstra¢ts; and to all, its pages afford a reference 
for assistance in the selection of the best works from among the multitudes being pub- 
lished daily, ‘We wish the Mesérs. Duyckinck all manner of success. 


(Prom the Washington Union.) 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a record and eritic of the literature 
of the country. It is, we do not hesitate to suy, the must complete periodical of the kind 
we have yet had ; and we doubt whether any mn, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
library and cultivated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful reader and 
supporter of the “ Worid.* 


. - | From the Providence pa Sept. 1ith, 1849.) re 
he Li orid fas passed through most trying period of its existence, 

has been steadily gaining in pense fyvor. Its present editors and proprietors, the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, are well known in the circles of New York, and we do not hesitate 
to say that no men are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 


OF 





THE PRESS. 


4% the Newark Daily Advertiser | 
journal that ought to be in the hands of every family tha 


A ‘ould keep itself 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


(From the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 1f5v__ 

The World, a journal of American and foreign literature, edited by the 
Messrs. Dayckinck, is a a oe paper, and ht ~ be. taken by every family that 
can afford gratification. No per veces ts range and sphere, of artion 
If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the list. paper we would 
offer up as a to necessity. The young man who,wishes to keep his mini 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, and has but little time, shou!d tke this 
paper, and he would find that its careful perusal would (post him up admirably, and 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantage. 


From the Newport Daily Advertiser.} 
The very best paper of the kind published in this country. 


From the Boston Watchman and Reflector , 

The Literary World, published in New York, ander the editorship of the Messrs 
Duyckinck, is one of the best in the country to give one a fair view of what's 
going on in the wide realm of literature, science, and art. We have sometimes spoket 
of its worth to students, ladies, and families, as setting before them a clear mirror of 
the in activities of the age, Scarcely anything that comés within its proper 
scope escapes its notice. It has a manly, healthy tone of criticism, and its filly two 
nuinbers per annum form a volume of permanent value. 


From the Boston Washin, ftonlen J a 
It is eminently a journal for the times, record of every incident within 't 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 


world o 
reserve only three dollars of your income for 


' Levee Se Seen Teer’) 
By Aap Benne ~ ong informed of what is going on in the 
‘and the Drame, 


Literature, Art, 
a subseription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan.19.]) . te: 
ea wears peetiendisend at nee York, owe aw a snore i 
mov progress American Literature, Art, an ence, tha 
three ethers. 


[From the New York Courier.} 
“ It is an admirable paper, and every successive number contains proofs of the purpos? 
of the editors to make it better.” 


« Condacted with very decided talent, revenge srt i 


From the Picayune. 
“ This excellent literary weekly has attained a elcnek popularity.” 





No, 243:]. 


HOPKINS, BRIDGMAN & CO, 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 
Have just published the Second Edition of 


THE POWER OF CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE, 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE LIFE AND LABORS OF 
MARY LYON, 


_ LATE PRINCIPAL OF THE MOUNT HOLYOKE FEMALE SEMINARY, 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo., with four Steel Engravings. 


“This piece of biography is more precious than rubies. It is the memoir of a woman of extraordinary mental 
power and solid requisites of learning, combined with the purest and most active piety, disinterested benevo- 
lence, self denial, and wisdom ""—North Courier. 

“ As Miss Lyon's character was one of the brightest and most remarkable that adorn our age, or any age, I 
shall confidently expect that her biography wilt be a volume of corresponding interest, through which, though 
dead, she wilt effectually speak for ages to come.’"—Rev. J. Perxins, Ooroomiah. 


Northampton, Sept. 2, 1851. 813 3t 


LEONARD & PEIRCE, 


AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, MASS., 











THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 


Books and other Literary Property, Paintings, Engravings, 
Fancy Articles, &e., &e. 


BOSTON TRADE SALE. 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON 


THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 


and the following days. 
The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the First Week in September. 


JOSEPH LEONARD, 
a9 tf CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 


~ BHILLIPS, SAMPSON. & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, 
Will Publish and have ready for the Trade on the 10th of August, 


THE FOLLOWING 


ANNUALS AND GIFT BOOKS 


FOR THE COMING SEASON: 


The: Gems. of Beauty and Literary, Gift, 


Edited by EMILY PERCIVAL. 8&vo. elegantly illustrated and bound in various styles. 


The Souvenir Gallery, 


An elegant 4to. volume, with Thirteen Steel Plates—various styles. 


The Amaranth; or, Token of Friendship. 


A Christmas and New Year Gift. Illustrated with new Steel Engravings. 12mo., morocco. 


The Keepsake. of Friendship, 


A Gift Book for the Coming Season. By G.S. MUNROE. 12mo., Illustrated. Morocco. 


The Garland; or, Token of Friendship, 


A 12mo. Annual for 1852, with fine Engravings. Morocco full gilt. 


The Magnolia. An elegant: new. Gift Volume. 


Embellished with Steel Plates and morocco full gilt binding. 12mo. , 


The Juvenile Keepsake, 


Edited by CLARA ARNOLD. With fine Engravings. 16mo. 


The Ice King and the Sweet South Wind. 


By Mrs. C.H. BUTLER. 16mo., beautifully Miustrated. 


The Little Messenger Birds: or, Chimes of the Silver Bells. 


By MRS.BUTLER. With fine Illustrations. _16mo. 


‘Christmas Roses. A°Gift Book for the Young, 











With Steel Engravings. 16mo. a2 tf 
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THE LONDON BUILDER : 


A JOURNAL FOR THE , 
Architect, Engineer, Operative, & Artist. 
Published Weekly. 


As a specimen of its topics, the following is given from 
the contents of a late number: 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Ely Cathedral—General Plan—Choir and Transepts 
showing New Arrangements. 
New Carved Screen, Ely Cathedra}: Mr. Scott, Archi- 
tect. 
Pulpit at §. Benedetto, Subiaco 


CONTENTS. 

Sanitary Reform a Vital Question—The Cemetery Act 
and Water Bill. 

On the Ancient Roman Roads and Modern British Rail- 
ways. 

The Seven Periods of English Architecture. 

The Art Union of London Competition Statuettes. 

Notes in the Provinces. 

The Value of dated Stones—Heraldic Insignia. 

Sewage of Chester. 

Sights and Scenery. 

Where are the Poor to dwell 7 

Revival of Alchemy, and Honor to Legerdemain, in 
the British Association ! 

The Ridge and Furrow Roof. 

New Choir Screen, Ely Cathedral. 

Threatened Adulteration of Cheap Gas. 

Roman Roads and Railways. 

Rio de Janeiro. 

Railway Jotnngs. 

Irish Architectural and Engineering Intelligence. 

Pulpit at 8. Benedetto, Subiaco. 

Foreign Architectural and Artistical Intelligence. 

Christian Frederick Tieck, Scu! ptor. 

Books: Reid on the Steam Engine (Groombridge) ; 
Smee on the Progress of Thought (Longman) ; 
Wales's Tabies (Mozley); Omnivus Guide (Thomas 
and Churchill. 

Miscellanea. 


It is proposed to establish in this country an agency 
for this well established and valuable journal; and 
should a sufficient number of copies be subscribed for, 
it can be supplied at a very reduced rate. The Trade, 
and those who have been receiving it heretofore, as 
well as those who may wish it, are respectfully re- 
quested to address 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 





520 109 NASSAU STREET. 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOULS AND 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





AIAS OF SOPHOCLES. With Critical Notes. By 
. B. M. Gray. 12mo. cloth, $1 25 

ZESCHINE’S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
Notes. By Prof. Champlin. 1!2mo. cl. 87 cts. 

ARISTOPHANES (CLOUDS OF),. With Notes. By 
Prof Felton. I2mo. cl. $1. 

‘BIRDS OF). With Notes. By Prof. 
Felton. 2mo. cl, $1. 

CICERO (M.1T.)—De elaris Oratoribus Liber qui dictur 
Brutus, Edited by Professor Churies Beck. 1&mo. 
cloth, 42 cts. 

CICERO.—Tusculanarum Disputationum et De Re 
Publica Somnium Scipionis. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. 16mo. 
cloth, 75 cts. 

HORACE.—With Life and Notes. By Edward Moore. 
With an Introduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
12mo. cl. $1 25. 

HISTORY OF THE GREEK: ALPHABET AND 
Pronunciation. By E. A. Sophocles. 1I2mo. cloth, 


75 cts. 

ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS Of). With Notes. 
By Prof. Felton. 12mo, cl. 62 ets. 

REID.—Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and Mlustrations. By Sir William 
Hamilton, and others. Edited by Prof. James 
Walker, D.D. 12mo. el. $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD).—Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with Notes, by Professor James 
Walker. D.D. 12mo.cl $1 25. 

STOCKHARDT’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
12mo. cl. $1 75. 

SALES’S CASTILLA O SILABARIO (Spanish 
Primer). 8 cts. 

JOSSE’S SPANISH ‘GRAMMAR AND EX- 

ercises. 12mo. $1 20. 

COLMENU ANOLA. 18mo. sheep, 60 


cents. 
—— IRIARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
Moratin’s Si De Las Ninas. [8mo. half morocco, 


70 cebts. 
—— DON QUIJOTE. 2 vols. illustrated, cloth, $2. 


—_—_— “  gheep, 50. 
LOPE AND CALDERON COMEDIAS ESCO- 
gidas. 
The above list of books are used as Text-Books in 
Harvard College, and in many other —— and 
schools in the United States. 3m 
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TH 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
NEW YORK, 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE EPOCH OF CREATION. 


THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE CONTRASTED | 
WITH THE GEOLOGICAL THEORY, 


By Exeazer Lorp. 


With an Introduction, by Rev. Richard W. Dickin- 
son, D.D. 1 vol, 12mo. 


IL. 
VAGAMUNDO; 

OR, THE ATTACHE IN SPAIN. 
By Joun E. Warren. 


1 vol. 12mo. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A 
PASTOR. 
By Rev. Wittiam Wisner, D.D. 
l vol. 12mo. Second edition. 
IV. 


UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. 


A beautiful Series of Juveniles, entirely new. 


By F. C. Woopworrs. 

With 8 Tinted Engravings in each Volume. 
1. A BUDGET OF WILLOW LANE STORIES, 
2. THE MILLER OF OUR VILLAGE. 
3 A PEEP AT OUR NEIGHBORS. 
4. THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 
5. THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COUNTRY BOOK. 
6. THE LITTLE MILCHIEF-MAKER. 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR; 


OR, THE NATURAL EVIDENCES OF 
FINAL CAUSE. 


By Georce Tayrtor. 
1 vol. 12mo, 


VI. 
GULLIVER JOI: 


HiS THREE VOYAGES. 


Being an Account of his Marvellous Adven- 
tures in Kailoo, Hydrogenia, and Ejario. 








By Exsert Pence. 
1 vol. 16mo. 
WITH SIX NEW ENGRAVINGS. 





Vil. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 


By Etta Ropmay. 
1 vol. l6mo. With Six Illustrations. 


ESSAYS ON PRIMITIVE CHURCH 
OFFICES. 


From the Princeton Review. 


1 vol. 12meo. 
027 2 Uniform with Alexander on the Psalms 





Have in Press, 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN 
STERLING, 


From Early Sheets received from the Author; and 
MEMOIRS OF 


SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLI. 


EDITED BY 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM H. 
e134 CHANNING. 





| BNOS'S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


| are respectfully commended to the notice of Teachers, 
| as being superior to any other Primary Arithmetic. 


j HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


‘PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & company “ Running Sketches of Men and 






E LITERARY WORLD. 


De la Beche’s Geology. 





BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 


BY SIR HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, C.B., F.RS., 
Director-General of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, &e. 


In one very large and handsome 8vo. volume. 
WITH OVER THREE HUNDRED WOODCUTS. 


We have here presented to us, by one admirably qualified for the task, the most complete compendium of the 
science of geology ever produced, in which the different facts which fall under the cognizance of this branch of 
natural science are arranged under the different causes by which they are ced. From the style in which 
the subject is treated, the work is calculated not only for the use of the professional geologist, but for that of the 
uninitiated reader, who will find in it nach curious and interesting information on the changes which the 
surface of our globe has undergone, and the history of the various striking appearances which it presents. Vo- 
luminous as the work is, itis not rendered unreadable from its buik, owing to the judicious subdivision of its 
contents, and the copious index which is appended.—John Bull. 


This ample volume is based upon a former work of the author called, How to Observe in Geology ; which has 
long been out of print, but in its day gave rise to several other directions for observing. The alteration of the 
title is something more than a naminal change ; it extends the book from the individual to the general observer, 
showing what been scientifically seen in the globe, instead of what an individual might see. It is a survey 
of geological facts throughout the world classified according to their nature.—Spectater. 


Having had such abundant opportunities, no one could be found so capable of directing the labors of the young 
geologist, or to aid by his own experience the studies of those who may not have been able to range so exten- 
sively over the earth's surface. e strongly recommend Sir Henry De la Beche’s book to those who desire to 
know what has been done, and to learn something of the wide examination which yet lies waiting for the indus- 
trious observer.— The Atheneum. 027 tf 








LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0., 
Philadelphia, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
THE BIBLE IN THE FAMILY ; 
Or, Hints on Domestic Happiness. 


By H. A. BOARDMAN, 


Pastor of the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia. 


1 volume I2mo. 


Professor Dodd's Arithmetic. 





A highly respectable Teacher in Pennsylvania writes 
to the Publisher of this Work : 

“ My class has just completed Dodd’s Arithmetic, and 

lam bappy to say that it has more than met my expec- 


tations. | give it my decided preference over every 
work of the kind with which [ am acquainted.” 


The Publishers believe the same to be the uniform 
testimony of teachers who use the work, without ex- 
ception. 


SCHELL’S PRIMARY LESSONS IN 
ARITHMETIC, and 





THE HUMAN BODY, AND ITS CON- 
NEXION WITH MAN. 
Mlustrated by the Principal Organs. 

By J. J. G. WILKINSON, 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 


1 vol. 12ino. 


sv7 3t No. 4 CorTLanp sT. 








5. ake RIKER, CONFESSIONS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 
One vol. 12mo. 


129 FULTON STREET, 
: Profusely Illustrated. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN 
ARKANSAS DOCTOR. 


One volume. 


Illustrated. 





Places.” 


By GEORGE COPWAY. 


“ We may fairly pronounce this book a literary curi- 
osity. Asan aboriginal chief, the author was brought 
into contact with many of the leading men of Great 
Britain; and he desc what he saw, heard, and 
felt, with remarkable zest and precision. The book is 
very neatly printed, and ensbellished with numerous | 
engraved heads ished characters. The 
| ground traversed is familiar, but it is interesting to pace 
it with an Indian guide. The style is remarkable, con- 
sidering the author's limited advantages, and the work 
mry justly be ae an original and land- 
of human progress.”"— Home 





Now Ready: 


THE IRIS: 


A SOUVENIR FOR 1852. 
WITH 12 ELEGANT ILLUMINATIONS. 
The most beautiful Gift-Book af the Season. 527 





mark in the 
| Sept. 13, 1851. 








